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Behind Debbie's 
marriage fears 
is a child’ 
TS 


“MOMMY 
WILL | 
HAVE TO 
CALL HIM 
DADDY ?” 














Tampax helps you forget about differences in days of the month. For 


nothing can show, no one can know. Millions choose it. Worn internally, 
it’s the modern way! \AMPAX...80 much a part of your active life. 


Tampax® internal sanitary protection is made only by Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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Some gals fritter away a fortune on beauty shop permanents. 
But you’re the smarty who saves—by having Toni’s at home! You 
bypass appointments and huffing-puffing dryers. Best yet—you get 
your idea of a pretty permanent—not someone else’s. 

And Toni has a unique kind of curl. It can hide itself in a sleek 
hairstyle, or flip right into a fluffy-top. Set it smooth or curly, 
umpteen ways—it stays. No other permanent, home or beauty 
shop, has this “Hidden Body.” It’s Toni’s alone! 
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What's more—it's a lark to give! The double-rich neutralizer is 
already mixed! Just squeeze a plastic bottle—and creamy drops 
swirl through every curl. Minutes later—Toni’s No Mix Neutralizer 
has “‘locked-in”’ your soft, set-able “Hidden Body” wave. 

So stop punishing your pocketbook with beauty shop perma- 
nents. Have a Toni “Hidden Body” wave and save. Your home will 
be your beauty shop forever after. P.S. Exciting extra—free 
Miss America Beauty Book—when you buy this Special Toni. 
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Loved by 
Millions 


With Plastic 
Push-Up 
Holder! 


You Just Can’t 
Buy a Better, 
Safer, All-Day 
Deodorant 
at Any Price! 


The Perfected 
Luxury-Quality 


Stops Perspiration 
Odor Worries 
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A GIANT AMONG MEN 
JIN A GIGANTIC SPECTACLE! 


When treachery stalks the land, a Giant among 
men and his Gallant Hundred Young Giants, with 
their loin-clothed bodies girded for 

action, defy legions of enemies 
= on land and sea. 



















 GOLDWYN-.” 
MAYER 


presents 


IN EXCITING ~ 
~ COLOR! | 





Men trembled 
before the fury 
of his naked 
strength...women 
hungered for the 
embrace of his 
powerful arms. 
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vo Garrani-Philippe Hersen Produced by Directed b f 
DANIELA ROCCA + soo eerste + BRUNO VAILATI * JACQUES TOURNEUR 


EASTMANCOLOR-DYALSCOPE °* A Titanus-Galatea-Lux Production 
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BY SIDNEY SKOLSKY 
scents, smooths, clangs 


more lovingly, more lastingly 


than costly cologne 










] don't believe Debbie Reynolds is 
going to rush into marriage. .. . 
Marilyn Monroe waves her wrists to 
relax before going into a scene. | 

| didn’t think it meant anything until 





MM made me do it. I did feel more 








relaxed. although I wasn’t about to 





play a scene. .. . Marlon Brando con- 





tinues to pick girls who are. exotic 





and exciting. . . . Luciana Paluzzi 
































No cologne prolongs and _ protects 








your daintiness like Cashmere 








Bouquet Talc. Never evaporates, 








Never dries your skin. Leaves 








you silken-smooth, flower-fresh all 





over. Make Caslimere Bouquet 








...pure, imported Italian Talc... 
your all day Veil of Fragrance. 


Cashmere 
. Bouquet Tale -; 


the fragrance men love | Is Bing like Perry, or vice-versa? 




















I didn’t really want to do it, but MM talked me into it. 


would be more popular if she had a 
name easier to pronounce. How about 
her married name, Luciana Halsey ? 
. . . | think it would be an error if 
Brigitte Bardot came to this country 
to make a movie. . . . Is Jayne Mans- 
field for real or has her act now be- 
come for real? .. . 1 don’t under- 
stand Vic Damone and his many 
romances. He should return to the 
street on which he lived. . . . Starlet 
Googie Schwab said, “Oh I don't 
want to be an actress. | just want 
to be movie star. . . . Hollywood is 
a place where a star sends you a 
telegram to explain why he hasn't 
answered your letter. 

Barbara Rush continues to improve 
with every picture. ... I think Peggy 
Lee is real sexy when she’s selling a 
sexy song. . . . Nothing Deborah 
Kerr could do could surprise me 
anymore. ... Although I admit I was 
surprised when Greer (Mrs. Miniver | 
Garson was cast to play Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt in “Sunrise at Campobello.” 
... The movies are going to confuse 
future historians. Paul Muni is both 
Pasteur and Zola; Don Ameche not 
only invented the telephone but wrote 
all the songs for Stephen Foster. . . . 
Hollywood is a place (Continued) 























(the only director in history to win this many!) 
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TECHNICOLOR?® from WARNER BROS. 


staring JEFFREY HUNTER: CONSTANCE TOWERS: BILLIE BURKE 


with WOODY STRODE » JUANO HERNANDEZ * WILLIS BOUCHEY Written by JAMES WARNER BELLAH and WILLIS GOLDBECK 
Produced by WILLIS GOLDBECK and PATRICK FORD « Directed by JOHN FORD 














We've said it before — but never, never for such a surprising reason ! 
NO SEATING LAST TEN MINUTES 











PERIODIC PAIN 


Don’t let the calendar make a 
slave of you, Betty! Just take a 
Midol tablet with a glass of water 
... that’s all. Midol brings faster 
and more complete relief from 
menstrual pain—it relieves 
cramps, eases headache and 
\ chases the “‘blues.”’ 


“WHAT WOMEN WANT TO KNOW” 
@ 24-page book explaining menstruation 
is yours, FREE. Write Dep't B-60, Box 280, 
New York 18, N. Y. (Sent in plain wrapper). 


sOA 
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LLOLLY WOOD 


which is aptly described as a circus 
for grown-up children. 

I can’t understand why Anita Ek- 
berg isn’t more important. She is a 
better construction job than many 
actresses who pass as sexy... . I’d 
hate to eat some of those meals pre- 
pared by heroines in the movies, 
wouldn’t you? . . . Doris Day has 
eliminated the jive talk and all that 
jazz since she became the All-Ameri- 
can girl. . . . I always await Ava 
Gardner’s return to Hollywood, re- 
gardless of how brief the visit may 
be. . . . A starlet is a girl who 
knows how to play tennis, golf, piano 
—and dumb. . . . I’m always cer- 
tain Judi Meredith will find a new 
romance. . . . Nick Adams impresses 
me as the type who thoroughly enjoys 
the Nick Adams TV show. . . . I saw 
the Bing Crosby program with guest 
Perry Como and the Perry Como 
program with guest Bing Cosby, and 
I can’t decide who’s the more re- 
laxed. .. . Beverly Aadland has gone 
with so many show business person- 
alities that she now considers herself 
a part of show business. . . . I’m al- 
most as pleased as Neile Adams that 
Steve McQueen gave up auto racing 
and that motorcycle. . . . I can’t 
tolerate singers who change the well- 
planned lyrics of Cole Porter, Irving 
Berlin, Oscar Hammerstein and Ira 


He 
ihe 





W onder if Shirley knows Pat’s secret? 


continued 


I always wait for Ava to come home. 


Gershwin. . . . | admit, though, that 
when Frank Sinatra does it, it doesn’t 
bother me half as 
others. 


as_ the 
Hollywood is a place 
where you can have a good time with- 
out enjoying it. 

Edd Byrnes should be allowed to 
keep the royalties on all combs he 
sells until he becomes bald. . . . I’ve 
never seen a fixed TV show, but I’ve 
seen a lot that could have used some 
repairs. . . . I’m still trying to find 
out what Pat Boone did with those 
white bucks. ... As of this writing, 
I think Tuesday Weld is reforming. 
But Tuesday reformed is more of a 
character than many of the younger 
set making a desperate effort to be 
characters. 


much 


. . . Hollywood is a place 
where after a person is a success, 
he can’t afford not to be a success 
always. 

I believe John Saxon is going to 
develop into another Tony Curtis. 
. . . Of all the performers who have 
won Oscars, the actor who resembles 
his prize most is Alec Guinness. . . . 
I wonder if Rock Hudson would have 
been as big a star under his correct 
name, Roy Fitzpatrick. I think so. 
. . - How about Ingrid Bergman in 
a movie directed by Ingmar Bergman, 
for an all Bergman movie? . . . Also, 
I'd like to see Tab Hunter and Kim 
Novak in a movie together, in order 
to decide who registers the blondest. 
. . - Hollywood is a place that is 
divided into two parts: those people 
who are struggling to become famous 
and those people who are struggling 
to stay famous. And That’s Holly- 
wood For You. 








| dreamed I played in 
an all-girl orchestra 


in my matdenform bra 


All I want is Maidenform and music, music, music! SWEET MUSIC’ is number one on my hit 

parade! (Listen to this dreamy arrangement: spoke-stitched cups for smooth figure emphasis 

keep my curves always on the upbeat!) A, B and C cups, 2.50. And, for the same 

marvelous shape and support, (with cool elastic all around): SWEET MUSIC ELASTIC, $3; ES 
SWEET MUSIC CONTOUR, the cups lightly pre-shaped with foam rubber, 3.95. And, for ‘Laid 


Look for these 


re kages 
the ultimate in figure control, smooth midriff-molding SWEET MUSIC LONG LINE, 3.95. cocrywhere! 


*nec. U. 6S. PAT. OFF. ©1960 MAIDEN FORM BRASSIERE CO., INC. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








DEAR EDITOR: 


Can you help me solve a big problem? I 
have been dating the same boy for about 
three weeks, while dating other boys oc- 
easionally. He’s asked me to go steady 
about four times. I like him a lot. but 
I’ve explained to him that my parents 
don’t approve of going steady and that I 
enjoy playing the field after having gone 
steady, once, for a year. He's terribly 
jealous and now he doesn’t want to 
date me anymore unless I go steady with 
him. Please tell me, what can I do? 

Jupy 

Bridgeport. Conn. 


Dear Jupy: 

Beware of any boy who won't take “no” 
for an answer—especially when it's been 
repeated four times in three weeks. Re- 
member, there’s safety in numbers, so keep 
on playing the field. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


There’s this boy I like very much and he 
seems to be interested in me. He’s very 
shy and every time I catch him staring 
at me and try to smile, he turns the other 
way. I know he has other girlfriends 
but he’s not going steady. So what can I 
do? I tried almost everything but it 
doesn’t work. 

Mary 

Michigan 
Dear Mary: 

Stop trying. He seems able to look his 

other girlfriends in the eye long enough 
to ask them for a date. 





DEAR EDITOR: 


I am thirteen years old. I have been in 
love with a boy for four years. I have 
grown up with Bill and just can’t stop 
liking him. My best girlfriend is throw- 
ing herself at him (just to make her own 


» boyfriend jealous), and Bill likes it. She 


is going to break his heart when he finds 
out what she’s doing. Could you help 
me? What should I do? 
Loyvat READER 
Redrock, Okla. 


Dear Loyat Reaper: 

You've already given him one-quarter of 
your life. It’s time to cash in this Bill for 
a new one. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


Could you try and help me solve my 
problem? I am seventeen and have a ter- 
rible crush on a boy who goes steady. He’s 
been going steady about four or five 
months and used to like me before that. 
but I didn’t like him then. He isn’t fair to 
his girl or me either because, even though 
he’s going steady, I've been with him 
twice and I'm not supposed to tell anyone. 
I don’t want to give him up. Tell me what 
I can do. 

CONFUSED 

Athens, Tenn. 


Dear CONFUSED: 

You've got nothing to hide so tell him 
you want your dates to be out in the open. 
It’s up to him to take the next “honorable” 


step. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


I’m fifteen and have been living in this 
place for a year. When boys started really 
noticing me, and taking me out, I had a 
ball. Well, I was stupid and started going 
steady. I didn’t like it and broke up after 
one month. Now, the boys still think I’m 
going steady, or else they are by now. I 
don’t go anywhere except with girls. I 
almost wish I could see my ex-steady 
walking up to my door on weekends. This 
way, I don’t see any boy doing it. How do 
I get out of this rut? 


Pat 
Silver Springs, Md. 








Due e 
Dear Part: 


Throwing a “record party” might be a 
good way of getting back into the swing of 
dating, but be sure your guest list includes 
boys who are also “at liberty.” 


DEAR EDITOR: 
I like a boy in school but I don’t know 
him personally. I don’t have any classes 
with him and I hardly see him in the 
halls. I know his sister very slightly. How 
can I get to meet him? 
SYLVIA 
Tampa, Fla. 


Dear SyLvia: 
Make a slight detour via his sister. 


DEAR EDITOR: 
Would you mind answering my question? 
Why is “making out” and “petting” life 
to my boy and girl friends around school? 
Maybe I’m a little mixed up or maybe I’m 
just a square, but we’re only in the eighth 
grade and we’ve got plenty of time to 
grow up. Besides, it’s kind of disgusting 
and silly to go to a party with dancing 
and “real fun” in mind, and end up dane- 
ing one dance and then somebody saying. 
“Let's put out the lights and have some 
fun.” Now, as I said, I may be square but 
don't you think it’s kind of stupid? If so. 
do you have any ideas I could try at our 
next party? Things we might do to avoid 
“putting the lights out?” Thanks loads. 
SHARIN 
Morristown, N. J. 


DrAR SHARIN: 

There’s nothing square about knowing 
that heavy necking and petting—at any age 
—is dangerous and foolish and I'm sure 
all girls feel the same way but are afraid 
of not being popular. What a girl must 
realize is that to be really popular, you 
must be respected and this is one way 
not to get respect. I think your parents 
are your best solution. Once your friends 
know Dad is in the house (and eighth- 
grade parties should be chaperoned), you'll 
have no trouble keeping the lights up and 
the necking down. 





P.S. Look for your letters here every month. 
We're sorry they can’t be answered personally. 





Continued 






































ror natural looking curls... —s 
shinier.easier-to-manage hair 
try new Lustie-Cieme Lotion Shampoo 
now at a Special Lrtroductory Price! 
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Now you can shampoo-set with plain water-and have natural 
looking curls, shinier, easier-to-manage hair-thanks to an ex- 
clusive new shampoo formula. ‘Try it now-in Lustre-Creme’s 
new foamy white lotion during this Special Introductory Offer! 


LUSTRE-CREME SHAMPOO 


used by dout of 3 top movies 






be ahead in beauty 
INSTANTLY 


IMAGINE, beautiful, natural-looking hair color in an 
instant ...a woman's dream come true! A color 
rinse that requires no patch or strand tests! 

That's NOREEN... “INSTANT” because 

there is no waiting for color to develop 

...a@ TRUE HAIR RINSE because it adds 

just the right amount of safe, temporary 

color to beautify all shades of hair, or blend-in 
scattered gray. Color can be removed only by shampooing. Actually, 
all hair colorings fade and become dull in a week or so, and should 
be refreshed after each shampoo. NOREEN gives your hair 

that lustrous, fresh-looking color instantly ... without rub-off. 


39¢ and 69¢ (plus tax) 
At cosmetic counters 
everywhere. 


Noreen of Denver, distributes 
Noreen Color Hair Rinse and new Liqui Color, 
the instant liquid color hair rinse. 


INSTANT 


COLOR 


HAIR 
RINSE 
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“Readers Sue. 


continued 


Now Write About Reb—Huh? 


Thanks a million for the article and the 
cute picture of Nick and Carol Adams in 
the April issue of Photoplay. Now that 
little Reb is here, you can write all about 
him. 

JANE JESKE 
Akron, Ohio 


Sorry to disappoint you, but we can’t 
write about little Reb since he isn’t here, 
but we can write about little Allyson—she 
is! See page 44.—Eb. 


My Idol 


Clint Eastwood is by far, 

My favorite cowboy star. 

As Rowdy he is better known, 

On “Rawhide” he is shown. 

With a grin like heaven, 

And talent here to stay, 

Clear the way for Rowdy, 

Born a star this day. 

Whenever I look into his eyes, 

I start to feel like 'm hypnotized. 

My stomach flips and my head spins, 

But in the end, Rowdy always wins. 
JEANNE SUBERA 
Hillsboro, Wis. 


Horray !! 


Hooray for Tuesday Weld. She is so re- 
freshing. That spunky gal has my backing 
all the way. 

KrisTAL ANDERSON 
Virginia, Minn. 


We think so too. Turn to page 42.—Eb. 
I Tried Them All 


In the March issue, you had hair styles. 

I really enjoyed it and I tried them all. 

I think you should print hair styles every 
month. 

Joan GURESKI 

Trenton, N.J. 


How do the rest of you readers feel about 
this suggestion ?—Eb. 


Golden Voice 


One night while passing a jukebox machine, 

I heard a voice singing to “Bernardine.” 

Tho’ the words, at first, enraptured me, 

That golden voice never did let me go free. 

My favorites are not Elvis or Rick, 

Among all, it’s Pat that I pick. 

Now I don’t jump to a voice so fine, 

For I do dig Pat Boone’s smooth, easy line. 
ANIL ARORA 
Kanpur, India 


Wonderful Movie 


I have just finished reading the book 
“Rebecca.” I think it would make a won- 
derful movie. I think the following stars 
would be absolutely excellent for the fol- 
lowing parts: 

Rebecca—Liz Taylor 

Maxim de Winter—Jeff Chandler 

Maxim’s second wife—Audrey Hepburn 

Mrs. Danvers—Agnes Moorhead 

Sanpra DUNCAN 
Plattsburg, N.Y. 


This was a wonderful 1940 movie. It starred 
Laurence Olivier, Joan Fontaine and Judith 
Anderson.—Eb. 





‘Evening Star’’t engagement rings in a dazzling collection from $250 to $10,000. Things 
to remember forever about an Artcarved engagement ring—every one is guaranteed, 


in writing, for color, cut, clarity, carat weight, if Artcarved is stamped in the ring. 


Beloved by brides for more than one hundred years (1850-1960) 


T’"EVENING STAR’’ DESIGN PAT. APPLIED FOR. PRICES, SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE, INCLUDE FEDERAL TAX 


RINGS ENLARGEC TO SHOW DETAIL. COPR. 1959, J. PR. WOOD & SONS, INC 


Most beautiful thing 


that’s happened to 


diamonds in fifty years 


The brilliant discovery thot sets off 

a diamond in a blaze of glory! You've 
never seen anything like it because there's 
never been anything quite like “Evening 
Star” on earth before. Dreamed up and 
created only by Artcarved it frees a 
diamond so that it looks like a star 
floating on your finger. See “Evening Star” 
at the thousands of Artcarved jewelers 
throughout the country— 

and you'll know what it's like to catch 

a star and put it on your finger. 

And surprise—wait until your jeweler tells 
you about Artcarved's Permanent Value 
__. Plon that allows you to apply your 
“ines. full current retail price, should you 
; \ desire to, foward a larger 
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MENT RIN! 


J. R. Wood & Sons, Inc., Dept. P-20, 216 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
NEW YORK « AMSTERDAM . ANTWERP 


FREE Please send me “WEDDING GUIDE FOR BRIDE AND GROOM" 
—a guide to wedding etiquette with valuable tips on ring buying. Also 
send name df nearest authorized ARTCARVED jeweler 

Name 
Address 
ClO .-.cememen COU OF Lone 














MAX FACTOR creates a fashion-irst 


Cz fe . 
FASHION Is a case of color...and 
matching accessories! New 

C- j C ; CALIFORNIA Case-Mates by 
AS —s Max Factor match each other 
...your fashions...and your 


accessories. 


matching lipstick cases and make-up compacts _ Dainty HrSocrery mirror- 


case comescomplete with lipstick 

i j j | i refill...in long-lasting H1-F1 or 
inspired by famous California designers creamy-moist H1-Society tex- 
. — ture, in a lavish range of colors. 

» of CREME Purr, the complete 
, ' ' make-up in a compact, comes 

ot = ‘. in your choice of 10 flattering 


shades. CALIFORNIA CASE- 
Mates in 12 fabulous designs, 


EWELS BY MARVIN HIME, BEVERLY HILLS 


yY e 


) / f a e / : & $7.35 to $5.35 each. 


PAUL WHITNEY accents his new GALANOS compliments his 
distinctively detailed pale blue silk famous evening tunic of muted 
ensemble with Max Factor’s mauve silk this season with 

Sky Biue Case-Mates. MorTHeErR-OF-PEARL Case-MateEs, 


HELEN ROSE inspires the elegant 
Go.pen Criassic Wutre Case-Martes 


sao vem MAX FACTOR matches Ai-society lipstick cases rare RE 
ont _ make-up compacts for . stunning new look cores aed sheer wool suit 


in accessories. Designed to match and accent all ie ee a niehe apse wtih 
° ° ORTOISE-TONE ASE-\VLATES. 
your fashions and accessories—from casual to elegant! 
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MODERN PALE FROSTED AMETHYST GOLDEN TURQUOISE EBONY-TONE PARTY PINK 
©4960, MAX FACTOR & CO. FLORENTINE CORAL WHITE SUNBURST BLUE 











“Roaclons Suc. continued 


Who Played What? 


. I have been arguing with this girl 
that I work with for a month now as to 
who played Marilyn Maxwell's sister in the 
Jerry Lewis picture, “Rock-A-Bye Baby.” 
I say Connie Stevens and she disagrees with 
me. Could you please settle this argument 
so we can he friends again? 

Joyce Wir.icki 
Willowick, Ohio 


Connie Stevens is right. If you'll recall, 
she played Sandy Naples, Carla’s younger 
sister. Now you and your co-worker can be 
friends again—right?—Eb. 


Was “Great Expectations,” by 
Charles Dickens, ever made into a movie? 
If so, who starred? 
Mrs. S. ScarFeri, Jr. 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


Yes. This wonderful picture, released in 
1947, starred John Mills, Valerie Hobson 
and Jean Simmons.—Eb. 


. .. My sister and I had an argument as 
to who played in “Salome.” Was it Susan 
Hayward or Rita Hayworth? 

SARAH ByRNE 
Houston, Texas 


Their names may sound alike, but it was 
Rita Hayworth who played the part of the 
beautiful Salome. Don’t forget to tell us 
who won—you or your sister.—Eb. 





“Salome.” 


Rita and Stewart Granger in 


. . . Recently I bought the book, “Don’t 
Go Near the Water” by William Brinkley. 
It has been quite a while since I saw the 
movie and I can’t remember which stars 
played what. Can you help me? 

ReENATE TAMM 


Langley, B.C. 


Lt. Max Siegel—Glenn Ford 
Melora—Gia Scala 

Adam Garrett—Earl Holliman 

Lt. Alice Tomlen—Anne Francis 
Gordon Ripwell—Keenan Wynn 

Lt. Comdr. Clinton T. Nash—Fred Clark 
Deborah Aldrich—Eva Gabor 

Farragut Jones—Mickey Shaughnessy 
Okay? ?—Eb. 








confidentially. 








Write to Readers Inc., Photoplay, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. We regret we cannot 
answer or return unpublished letters. To start 
fan clubs or write stars, contact their studios. 





. Our Marilyn Monroe fan club is 
open for members all over the U.S.A. An- 
nual dues are $1.50. Members receive mem- 
bership cards and, also, an 11 x 14 photo 
of Marilyn. 

Ray HeELMERS 
280 Juniper 
Park Forest, IIl. 





. I am a recent patient to a T.B. hos- 
pital and enjoy writing and receiving mail. 
Betty Orr 
Southwestern Mich. T.B. Sanatorium 
1500 Blakeslee St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


. | am a 22-year- 
old “boy whose great 
desire is to have a 
pen friend. 

SHERIFF ABDULRAZAK 
52, Chapel Rd. 
Bandra 

Bombay 50, India 








.. Join the: Paut ANKA FAn CLus 
Brenda Efird 
203 St. John St. 
Concord, N.C. 





.. | am a sixteen- 
year-old country girl, 
living in the big city. 
It gets mighty lone- 
some and I would 
love to have all you 
boys and girls who 
live on farms in the 
western states write 
to me. 

Bonnie Lynne Boes 
7647 N. Ashland Ave. me 
Chicago 26, Ill. 





Anyone crazy about horses? We've 
started a Horse Lovers Club. Want to 
join? For full info, write me: 

NANcEE RENSHAW 
39025 Juniper Tree 
Palmdale, Calif. 





. Lam a boy of seventeen and I would 
like to have an American girl pen pal. 
I dig Elvis and Carol Lynley. 

Ciaupe S. Loutri 
245, Street El Horeya 
Alexandria 


Egypt (R.A.U.) 


. I'm terribly lonesome and would 
sure appreciate guys and gals from 18 to 
24 penning me a few lines. 

CHRISTINE SIMON 
440 Winona Dr. 
Toronto, Ontario 








. . Anyone wanting to join a real 
swinging club for Mitzi Gaynor, here is 
your chance. Dues are only $1.50 per year. 
This entitles you to an 8 x 10 autographed 
picture of Mitzi, 2 journals a year, 4 bul- 
letins per year and a membership card. 
Don’t miss out on all the fun and surprises 
connected with this club. 

JEANNE Marie ScHuLz 
164 Long Meadow Dr. 
Rochester 21, N. Y. 


. I am a boy of 
nineteen who desires 
a pen-pal in_ the 
U.S.A. and South 
America. I have black 
eyes and hair. My 
hobbies are films, rec- 
ords and writing to 
friends. 

GARABET STEPHEN 
Training Dept., 
LP t.. bse. 
Kirkuk, Iraq 














. My hobby is stamp collecting and I 
would like to exchange stamps’ with some- 
one from a foreign country. 

Rosert Szaro 
24 Alan St. 
Tiverton, R. I. 





. | am interested in writing to people 
who are interested in Claudette Colbert. 
I would be willing to trade other stars’ 
pictures for pictures of Miss Colbert. I 
am also interested in obtaining old movie 
books especially those of the 30’s and 40's. 

BEVERLY TINKHAM 
585 Main St. 
So. Meriden, Conn. 


. I would like to purchase any pic- 
tures, newspaper or magazine clippings of 
Carol Lynley or Brandon de Wilde. 

RutH BrRowninc 
1404 Walnut St. 
Greensboro, N.C. 


. | have quite a good collection of pic- 
tures of Ricky Nelson, Fabian, Pat Boone 
and Connie Francis. So all you wonderful 
guys and dolls who wish to own them, 
write to me with pictures of my idol, Elvis. 

Daya Exvis TILaKSIRI 
50/3 Carmel Road 
Colombo 3, Ceylon 











. Come on, everyone, and join the An- 
nette Funicello fan club. You'll get a mem- 
bership card and all it costs is 50¢ a year. 

KareEN MERCIER 
R.F.D. #1 


Madison, Maine 





My name is 
Nicole Rolland and I 
am French. Do you 
think I could find a 
correspondent among 
all your readers to 
complete my English? 
I am 22 years old. 
NicoLe RoLLAnp 
62 Rue d’Amsterdam 
Paris, France 








. Anyone interested in helping me 
start a Connie Stevens fan club? Then 
write to: 

Sara Bocert 
568 Paramus Rd. 
Paramus, N.J. 





Need members for a fan club? Want a pen pal? 
Like to exchange fads? Write: Confidentially, 
Photoplay, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Frankie Avalon Is Surprised; 


Bobby DarinGivesHimselfA way; 
Ray Bryant “Double-Crosses” Us 


Went to a surprise party for 
Frankie Avalon the other evening, 
given by Eddie Donno, who’s a 
boyhood pal of Frankie’s. Boy 
howdy, talk about surprised! You 
should have seen Frankie’s face 
when he walked in and found half 
the cast from his movie, “The 


Alamo.” All he could do was gulp! 


One night a couple of weeks ago, 
Will Hutchins took me to the 
Cloister, to dig the cool sounds 
of our old friend, Jerry Wallace, 
and boy what a show this guy 
puts on. I spotted Bobby Darin 
there, sitting all alone, ’way in 





back. Bobby wouldn’t say much 
about him and Jo-Ann Campbell, 
but the look in his eyes, at the 
mention of her name, told all. 


Ran into Johnny O'Keefe, Aus- 
tralia’s “wild one,” and he told me 
that the first things that attracted 
him to his wife were her loose- 
fitting sweater and her nice legs. . . . 
When I told the editors how much 
the booklet, “You’re Entertaining,” 
helped me on the last party I gave, 
they arranged for you to get it for 


free. Write: Dept. PH, Home Service 





Johnny noticed her. Frankie gulped. 





THE BASIC MADISON 


3 Center, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
°. () r] 
Yo vg) wv I’ve just about practically worn 
out my Columbia record of 
FEET TOGETHER LEFT FOOT PLACE RIGHT FOOT - - 
PORUARD oun “Madison Time,” by the Ray 
ee Bryant combo, learning to do 
2. & - the new dance, “The Madison.” 
Aq 0 aay ow i That’s the basic step, at left, but 
° %0 _ °o the record also comes with dia- 
RIGHT FOOT LEFT FOOT LEFT FOOT LEFT FOOT BACK vrams of variations like the 
BACK BACK T P 


ie] 
THE LEFT 


“Double Cross.”—SHARI SHEELEY 












have you heard... 


Connie Francis Andy Williams 


Musical trend: new 
versions of old fa- 
vorites, like Con- 
nie’s“Mama,” Andy’s 
“Village of St. Ber- 
nadette” album, and 
Freddy’s “Chatta- 
nooga Shoe Shine 
Boy.” Like the fad? 





Freddy Cannon 


RECOMMENDED ALBUMS 
VVVVY How About That (Abner) 
A new Dee Clark, sensitive and 


swinging. 
VVVV Fats Domino Sings Mil- 
lion Record Hits (Imperial) Mr. 
Showman. 
VVVWVY It’s Magic (Decca) Earl 
Grant with a lush collection of 
ballads. 
VVVY Oldies But Goodies, Vol. 
II (Original Sound) As potent as 
Vol. I. 
VVV Teen Angel (M-G-M) From a 
musical family of nine, Mark Din- 
ning emerges as a_ great new 
talent. 
VVV Can-Can (Capitol) Original 
movie soundtrack stars Sinatra, 
Jourdan, Chevalier. 
VVVY Moonglow (Dot) Pat Boone 
styles standards in keepsake album. 
VV Down By The Station (Capi- 
tol) The Four Preps chug along 
with a collection of their big hits. 
VY I Remember Hank Wil- 
liams (Top Rank) Jack Scott 
brings back the hits of that leg- 
endary folk singer. 
YVVY History Of Music In 
Sound, Vol. III (RCA) The Age 
of Beethoven, as recorded by top 
artists on a 3-disk set. A must for 
serious students of music. 

—PAUL DREW, WGST, ATLANTA 














Advertisement 


“WHY DIDN'T "a, 


SOMEONE 


TELL ME 


SOONER?” 


Sooner or later ... this story 
is bound to reach all women. 
Here are the facts 

of how a Boston doctor 
solved one of woman’s 

most intimate problems. 


by Mary Morgan 


daughter to grow up learning from 

her mother. She learns not only 
such niceties as good manners and gra- 
cious ways, but she also learns how to 
cope with the intimate problems of life. 
And that is how it should be. 


But when a girl becomes a woman, she 
begins to learn things for herself. And 
it is then that she sometimes finds that 
Mother’s way—though it may have been 
the best in “her day”—is not necessarily 
the best way today. 


1 is the natural thing to do—for a 


So it is, that many women today are 
learning about a better method of sani- 
tary protection than the older genera- 
tion ever had. A method made possible 
by a Boston doctor who saw the need 
for a daintier, easier way. 


Herein lies the story of the invention of 
a tiny, new, more absorbent tampon 
that needs no cardboard applicator. 


Pondering the problem of sanitary pro- 
tection some years ago, the late Dr. 
Arthur B. Donovan decided that the 
first step toward the development of a 
better, simpler method was to examine 
the kinds of sanitary protection then 
available. 


The most commonly used form of pro- 
tection, at the time, was disposable san- 
itary napkins. These were introduced 
just after World War I and, of course, 
were recognized by the doctor as an 
improvement over the homemade pads 
women had used for generations. 


Still newer than this method, however, 
was that of internal sanitary protec- 
tion. Applicator-type tampons (intro- 
duced about a decade after disposable 
napkins) did away with such problems 
as chafing and odor. 


This, Dr. Donovan decided, was the 
method he ought to pursue. Like a great 
many physicians, Dr. Donovan had, for 


years, employed “tamponage” in his 
practice. This medical principle of in- 
ternal absorption, he knew, was sound. 
Internal absorption not only eliminated 
chafing and odor, it was completely in- 
visible. What’s more, it had already 
proved to be a dainty kind of sanitary 
protection. Dr. Donovan’s task was to 
design an ideal tampon which would 
be small, comfortable, easy to use. One 
that would provide women with napkin 
absorbency, and would do away with 
the applicator. No simple undertaking! 


In the years of research that followed, 
Dr. Donovan, a stern perfectionist, de- 
termined not to give up until he had 
accomplished what he set out to do. 
Countless hours were spent in experi- 
menting, testing, questioning—until one 
day, simple logic suddenly gave him 
the answer. Why not, he reasoned, de- 
velop a tampon with a tapered tip to 
assure comfortable insertion. 


This he did. And then Dr. Donovan 
made another discovery. A newly de- 
veloped and absolutely safe, clear coat- 
ing was applied to the tip which made 
correct placement of the tampon still 
easier, gentler. This harmless coating, 
which acted as a prelubricant, entirely 
eliminated the need for a cardboard 
applicator. 


Dr. Donovan achieved a dainty, com- 
pact tampon, by designing it to be com- 
pressed to one-sixth the size of its origi- 
nal absorptive material. Upon contact 
with moisture, it gradually expanded 
sideways—not lengthwise to exert un- 
comfortable pressure — the secret of 
why it fits without being felt. Thus, 
the tampon adapted its shape to the 
individual, the rate of absorbency be- 
ing governed by each woman’s needs. 


Applicator-type tampons were made in 
three sizes. Dr. Donovan’s discovery 
simplified this problem with one size 
no larger than a lipstick —one absorb- 


ency that would meet the needs of all 
women. 


Tests with doctors, hospitals, women of 
all ages brought a response that ex- 
ceeded the doctor’s fondest hopes. Teen- 
age girls raved about the tampon’s 
compactness— married women praised 
its absorbency. 

As further proof of this new tampon’s 
effectiveness, a study recently made at 
a leading Chicago university revealed 
this tiny tampon to be as much as 25% 
more absorbent than regular applica- 
tor-type tampons now on the market. 


The Campana Corporation was chosen 
to market this new product which has 
earned the Good Housekeeping Seal of 
Guaranty. (Wherever this Seal ap- 
pears, it means that replacement or 
refund of money is guaranteed by Good 
Housekeeping if not as advertised 
therein.) Today, the tampon is sold in 
drugstores everywhere under the name 
of “Pursettes.” Any druggist who 
doesn’t have Pursettes yet will gladly 
accommodate you if you ask him to 
order them for you. A whole box of 
“Pursettes”—smaller than a deck of 
playing cards—tucks into a tiny purse. 
If you would like to try “Pursettes,” 
just send 10¢ to me, Mary Morgan, 
Box TS-16, Batavia, Illinois, and a trial 
supply will be sent to you. 


As one married woman said: “I am 
thirty-four and ‘Pursettes’ are the first 
tampons I have ever been able to wear.” 
And a mother wrote: “I’d been trying 
to get my daughter to use tampons but 
with no results. Finally, I took a chance 
and bought ‘Pursettes’ and she’s 
thrilled.” 


Thus it is that some women hear about 
Pursettes earlier—others later. But as 
more and more discover its wonderful 
new comfort, an ever-increasing num- 
ber are known to say: “Why didn’t 
someone tell me sooner?” 
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BEAUTIFUL HAIR IS 


Y\olorful 
C I Jair! 


Always yours —with temporary 


Nestle 


| os ee oe Ore) les & 
RINSES IN...SHAMPOOS OUT 


Nestle Colorinse glorifies your 
natural hair shade with glamorous 
color-highlights and silken sheen. 
It rernoves dulling soap film, makes 
hair easier to manage, unbelievably 
lovely! 12 shades that stay color- 
true till your next shampoo. 35¢ 


NESTLE COLORINSE 


Nestle Colortint intensifies your 
Archael acl Meare} amee) (0) am @)oar-lelet-maalaliiialss 
iN dans oro) (0) umn Ole) (0 adi ahar-ji-emeliselel-oia 
‘ray hair—beautifies all-gray and 
white hair. More than a rinse but not 
a permanent dye—Colortint lasts 
through 3 shampoos! 10 shades. 35¢ 


NESTLE COLORTINT 


COLORS YOUR HAIR 


WITHOUT BLEACHING or DYEING 
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What's in the Stars? 


Were you born be- 
April 20th 
20th ? 
Then you belong to 


tween 
and May 


the second sign of 
the zodiac—Taurus 
—like Mark Damon 
(April 22), Sandra 
Shirley MacLaine 
(April 24), Glenn Ford and Harry 
Belafonte (May 1), Bing Crosby 
(May 2), Audrey Hepburn (May 4), 
Stewart Granger (May 6). 
Baxter and Gary Cooper (May 7) 
Rick Nelson (May 8), Anna Maria 
Alberghetti (May 15), Henry Fonda 
(May 16), James Stewart (May 20). 

What’s the key to your personality ? 


Rick Nelson 
Dee (April 23), 


Anne 


A wonderful, mag- 
netic charm. You 
have patience, a 
mind for detail and 
more _ self-control 
than any other sign. 
But there is a limit 
otis to your self-control. 
Audrey Hepburn When your patience 
runs out—look out! 
You have quite a little temper! 
You love perfumes, good music, 
good food, art—anything of beauty 
. . anything that gives you pleasure. 
You are a determined person and 
once your mind is made up, only a 
truly convincing argument will make 
you change it. 
You have great understanding and 
sympathy toward 
those you love or 
are fond of. You 
make loyal friends 
satisfied 
present 
comforts in life. 


and are 
with your 


Bing iy You are one of 
those fortunate peo- 
ple who know just how to handle 
money. 

In personal relationships, you have 
great loyalty and devotion to the other 
person. But beware! Once you get 
tired or fed up with the relationship, 
you never resume it again. It’s over. 

Your lucky number is 3. —ERIAL 


PUZZLE 



















































































ACROSS 


. He asks: “What in the World’s Come Over 


You?” 


. "———— | Had a Girl” 
. His “Tracy’s Theme” is popular (init.) 
. Jimmy 


(“Handy Man”) 
Bear” 


a“ 


. With the Belmonts 
. Marty Wilde’s label 


Cliburn 


. He sings “Scent of Mystery” (init.) 
Ra Can” 

. Steve Lawrence’s wife (init.) 

. Neil 

. A popular Brothers team (init.) 

. She has a hit 9 down 

. A health resort 

. A religious image 

. Brando’s ex-wife 

. His big seller is 11 across 


DOWN 


. He sings: “He'll Have To Go” 

. 25 across (init.) 

. Singer of the month (pictured) 

. He’s engaged to Nancy Sinatra (init.) 
. Song title in 11 across (2 words) 

. He stars in “Take a Giant Step” (init.) 
, “= Mio” (reversed) 

. Self 


De Matteo 


. Patti 

. “Don’t Fence Me 

. Sheep’s cry 

. “Mack the 

. And (Latin) 

. Erin’s initials 

. Two-thirds of an explosive 
. A sport of the stars 

. What Bing is to Lindsay 
. A poisonous snake 

. Period of time (abbrev.) 








CAN YOU GUESS THEIR NAMES? 


. lra Grossel—a. Jeff Chandler 


b. James Cagney c. Eddie Fisher 


. Suzanne Burce—a. Elizabeth Taylor 


b. Polly Bergen c. Jane Powell 


. Leonard Syle—a. Basil Rathbone 


b. Charlie Chaplin c. Roy Rogers 


. Marion Michael Morrison—a. John Wayne 


b. Sam Levenson c. Adolphe Menjou 
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ATTENTION! 








Amazing New Sun-Tan Lotion Gives You The Tan You Want 
...-In Hours... Anywhere, Any Weather...Or Money Back! 


New sun-tan discovery! At last—an 
amazing new lotion that gives you a suntan 
look with . .. or without sun! Called Positan, 
its remarkable action is due to a startling 
new, safe discovery, Protosol, that starts to 
work on contact with the top layers of 
human skin. Apply Positan and in four to 
six hours you'll notice your new tan ap- 
pearance ... in or out of the sun! Just 
follow the simple directions—the more you 
apply, the deeper, your tan looks. 


Tans while you sleep! Use Positan to- 
night . . . Look tan tomorrow! No need for 
sun, sunlamps or solariums. Enjoy the look 


of a rich, golden, natural tan—the more 
Positan you apply, the deeper the tan looks! 
It’s so safe and easy to use. 


For sun bathers...at the beach! If you 
like the sun, Positan is for you. It contains a 
screening ingredient that helps prevent 
sunburn, peeling and sun-dried skin . . . and 
exposure to sun with Positan hastens and 
deepens your tan. After sunning and shower- 
ing, use Positan to even your tan on legs, 
thighs, neckline. 

Blondes? Redheads? All skin types! 
Even if you’re a blonde or redhead, Positan 
gives you the suntanned look you want. You 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 





Used as directed, Positan is guaranteed to give you a smooth, 
even tan appearance wherever you use it—rain or shine, in- 
doors or out, summer or winter! With regular application, it 
helps prevent sunburning, peeling or drying out. The tan 
will not come off with ordinary washing or showering. 
Guaranteed to give you the even, glamorous tan look you 
expect, or money back! 







At all ; Patent 
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peg ‘ur Name 
> Ye Gee 
’ @ *e PAT Address 
% J pi we } | 
City 


CLEAR onan in ee squeeze bottle or 
CREAM LOTION in glass bottle 
$3.00 and $5.00 (both plus Fed. Tax) 





Columbia Research Corp., Dept. 15 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


Please rush me a supply of Positan to try at your risk. It must give 
me a smooth, even tan used as directed, or you'll refund my money 
by return mail. 


C0 | will pay postman $3.00 plus 
30c Fed. Tax, plus C.0.D. postage 
for 4 oz. introductory size. 


stay looking tan and healthy any time of year, 
even without exposing yourself to the sun. 

In laboratory and clinical tests, Positan’s 
“‘tanning” ingredient was demonstrated safe 
for all types of normal skin on the face or 
body. Thousands of men, women and child- 
ren are satisfied users of Positan. Not oily, 
greasy or sticky. Positan is not a paint, stain 
or make-up. The tan won’t come off with 
ordinary washing or showering. 


Available in most areas at better drug 
and department stores. If not available in 
your area, mail coupon below for immedi- 
ate delivery by return mail. 


C2 | will pay postman $5.00 plus 
50c Fed. Tax, plus C.0.D. post- 
age for 8 oz. size and save $1.00 








Zone State. 





| POSITAN I 






D cash 


To save postage and C.0.D. charges, | am enclosing 
0 check 


C2 M.O. for $3.30 or $5.50 





get more out of life— 


go out to a 


movie 


What’s on tonight? 
You’ve got to go out 
to see the best! Look for 
these new pictures 


at your favorite theater 


J. ARTHUR RANK, 
PARAMOUNT 


Get set for movie suspense that turns into more than 
just a game. You'll find yourself on the edge of your seat, 
really worrying about the people whose lives are in danger, 
for every breathless minute of this picture. Its heroines are 
the nuns of a convent in Italy, during World War II. 
Nearby is a concentration camp for Jewish children, and 
the sisters, under the leadership of their Mother Superior 
(Lilli Palmer), have been smuggling the little prisoners 
out and on the way to freedom, in small groups. But what’s 
going to happen after a tough German shows up to take 
command of the wavering Italian military force? Lilli 
Palmer draws a lovely portrait of a woman who is charm- 
ing, quick-witted and dedicated, whether she’s trying to 
outmaneuver the pompous Nazi (Albert Lieven) or won- 
dering what the pretty novice (Sylvia Syms) really thinks 
of the young Italian officer (Ronald Lewis). panne 


Conspiracy of Hearts 


Can-Can 20TH; TODD-AO, TECHNICOLOR 

Here’s a movie feast—lots of star talent and Cole Porter 
music and picturesque Parisian sets and gorgeous Gay 
Nineties clothes. Frank Sinatra and Shirley MacLaine 
start the fun, pretending to be a lazy lawyer and his off- 
and-on sweetheart, the frisky owner of a Montmartre night 
spot. They may not be exactly the most French types you 
ever met, but never mind. France is handsomely repre- 
sented by Louis Jourdan, who comes quietly onto the scene 
and nearly steals the picture. In fact, he’s so attractive that 
you may not agree with Shirley in her final choice. 
Maurice Chevalier’s around, too (at left, top, with Frank 
and Shirley), making sly comments on the proceedings, 
and Juliet Prowse shows off limber legs and a sexy, saucy 
face. The plot’s a simple one; the gendarmes just keep 
raiding Shirley’s joint each time her girls go into the 
can-can. Seems the law of those days disapproved of the 
dance as strongly as Khrushchev did when he paid that 
historic visit to the set. ADULT 
Because They’re Young coasnenen 

The oldsters may want to stay home and watch TV, 
while we younger moviegoers enjoy a picture made espe- 
cially for us (though not for our kid brothers and sisters). 
In his movie debut, Dick Clark’s his familiar, likable self, 
as a high-school teacher who’s been under fire for taking 
too much interest in his students’ personal problems. But 
the hit of the show is Michael Callan, as a boy with a per- 
petual chip on his shoulder and a persistent case on Tues- 
day Weld, who’s had enough and too much of him. There’s 
more good acting by Warren Berlinger and Roberta Shore 
(remember them in “Blue Denim”?) and Doug McClure 
(who’s in “The Unforgiven,” too). Victoria Shaw takes 
care of the over-twenty romance, along with Dick (at left, 
bottom), while Jimmy Darren steps in with a song to add 
to the musical trimmings. One item for the complaint box, 
though: Most of the parents in the story are nowhere— 











either they are drunks or flirts or 
just plain thick-headed. Please, fel- 
las! Parents are people, too. — 


; . GALAXY, DE 
Jazz ona Summer s Day LUXE COLOR 


Some like it hot, some like it cool. 
Whatever your taste in jazz, you'll 
like this beautiful movie-ballad of 
1958’s Newport Jazz Festival. The 
soundtrack throbs with great live 
music, from Louis Armstrong’s good 
old Dixieland to Chico Hamilton’s 
haunting explorations ’way out on 
the progressive side. A rousing r ’n’ r 
Chuck Berry, Anita 


O’Day’s vocal improvising—there’s 


number by 


too much music to list. It’s better to 
go and listen and look, while pro- 
ducer-director Bert Stern, who also 
manned a camera for most of the 
footage, takes us all around the 
Rhode Island resort, to watch artists 
and fans and even get an eyeful of 
the America Yacht Cup races off- 
shore. Editor Aram A. Avakian rates 
a bow, too, for cutting all the won- 
derful shots with a beat that turns 
the movie into jazz you can see, as 
well as hear. FAMILY 
The Gallant Hours “a 

Robert Montgomery has pulled off 
the neatest trick of the month—he’s 
produced and directed a war picture 
without letting the audience see a 
single shot being fired. Instead. he 
keeps the cameras behind the lines. at 
the high-strategy headquarters of the 
American and Japanese brass during 
the battles of Guadalcanal. As Ad- 
miral “Bull” Halsey, the man who 
master-minds this turning point in 
the war for the U.S., James Cagney 
is just right—even to being an amaz- 
ing look-alike to the cocky. down-to- 
earth hero. Dennis Weaver does well 
as Cagney’s aide, once you manage to 
forget he’s also Chester of TV’s “Gun- 
smoke.” But a background chorus 
and narration are distracting rather 
than helpful. and somehow you can’t 
help wondering just why they didn’t 
dip into the Navy’s newsreel treasures 
of the actual battle. 


FAMILY 


(Continued ) 
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TRANSISTOR PORTABLE RADIO 


World’s most complete line of Quality Transistor 


Radios. . 


. over 20 models to choose from. 


Vacation time is here .. . the great outdoors 

are beckoning. Soon Mr. and Mrs. America will 
be taking to the high roads and byways. When 
you plan your vacation and holiday trips plan to 
take a quality-built Toshiba transistor radio 

... your constant companion for extra pleasure. 
There is a Toshiba transistor radio for every 
purpose ... whether aship or ashore .. . from the 
world’s smallest miniature 6 and 7 transistor 
models to the most powerful world-wide 9... 
you'll discover a Toshiba transistor radio at your 
dealer that fits your 
performance demands 
and budget. 





} Brand Transistor Radios 
WAY, NEW YORK 4,.N. Y. 
































NORTHAM WARREN: NEW YORK 
STOCKHOLM + MADRID «+ MILAN + 


Miss Signe Hasso, 
international dramatic star 
and celebrated hostess 


MONTREAL * LONDON «+ PARIS * 
RIO DE JANEIRO +« BUENOS AIRES »* 


ODO-RONO 


CREAM DEODORANT 
ANTI-PERSPIRANT 


SIGNE HASSO says: “So often , 
a woman’s personal elegance depends 
on the deodorant she uses. That’s why 
most of my friends throughout Europe 
choose Odo-ro-no—never a possibility 
of offending.” 

No wonder Odo-ro-no is the largest 
selling deodorant in most of the world’s 
fashion capitals. Swift, sure and safe, 
Odo-ro-no acts instantly to check per- 
spiration dampness and odor. And new 
Odo-ro-no is so gentle to your skin... 
so safe for your finest fabrics. Discover 
the excellence of Odo-ro-no for your- 
self—in cream, stick or spray. 


did you know CQDORONO 


is the leading 


in Kurope? 


deodorant. 


COLOGNE 


MONTEVIDEO 











MOVIES continued 


A Lesson in Love sanes 

Capitalizing on the recent success 
of Ingmar Bergman pictures, Sweden 
sends us one of its top director’s 
earlier films—and catches him in a 
surprisingly gay mood. He’s making 
a frivolous experiment with the flash- 
back style that he later used so poeti- 
cally in “Wild Strawberries.” This 
time, the man taking the backward 
look is Gunnar Bjornstrand, as a 
successful physician who is a pretty 
stuffy fellow (and knows it), but still 
can’t see where his marriage went 
wrong. The doc has been playing 
around, and his wife (Eva Dahlbeck ) 
has taken up with an old boyfriend 
of her bygone bohemian days. It’s all 
lightly cynical and brightly amusing, 
except for the touching sequences in- 
volving gawky young Harriet An- 
dersson, who’s so upset by her par- 
ents’ quarrel that she simply hates the 
idea of growing up—especially to be- 


come a woman. ADULT 


Wake Me When It’s Over 20TH: 


CINEMASCOPE, DE LUXE COLOR 

Life in the U.S. armed forces is all 
one big laugh—according to recent 
movies, anyhow. Here’s this month’s 
crazy service comedy, with Ernie 
Kovacs as a wild man running a for- 
gotten Air Force base on a Pacific 
island, and Dick Shawn as a reluc- 
tant re-draftee, who dreams up a 
dandy idea for relieving the general 
boredom. Presently, all hands are 
busy building a fancy resort hotel, 
dodging neatly around the regula- 
tions. Margo Moore, as an Air Force 
girl out to reform Ernie, and Nobu 
McCarthy, as a gentle Japanese, add 
the feminine touch and go along with 
the cheerful gags. One catch: the 
movie rambles on a bit long; it could 
have used a tough sergeant to bawl, 


“On the double!” ADULT 


™ ” 
The Great War DELAURENTIIS; CINEMA- 
SCOPE; DIALOGUE IN ITALIAN, TITLES IN ENGLISH 


It’s kind of ironic and sad to real- 
ize now that the title once meant little 
old World War I. But that conflict 
was big and tragic to the people 
whose lives it ended or wrecked, and 
Italy has made an ambitious, affect- 
ing film about its own role. The char- 
acters are realistic enough, but pretty 
familiar: Vittorio Gassman and Al- 














berto Sordi, goofing-off experts who | 


will (you’re sure) wind up heroes | 


after all; Silvana Mangano, town 
tramp who’s a good girl at heart; 
Folco Lulli, old soldier who’s a solid 
family man. Most countries have 


made such pictures. which seem to 


have power in wartime, but to lose | 


some of their edge afterward. — ,putr 





. WARNERS, 
Sergeant Rutledge TECHNICOLOR 


John Ford latched on to an inter- 


esting idea here, but the result doesn’t | 


measure up to the director’s own 


high standard in westerns. Seems 
there actually were Negro cavalry- 
men on the frontier right after the 
Civil War. and Woody Strode cuts a 
splendid figure as a mighty man 
among them. But his story is told in 
clumsy flashbacks from a_ court- 
martial scene, as he’s tried for an 
atrocious rape-murder. Jeffrey Hun- 
ter, arguing the prisoner’s case. and 
Constance Towers, a defense witness, 
are both made to seem rather dull 
types. ADULT 


Private Property! CITATION 
A very strange movie, this: part 


cheap sensationalism; part searching 


honesty; and all turned out in bril- | 


liantly imaginative style by director- | 


writer Leslie Stevens. He’s picked a 
thoroughly unpleasant subject. in the 
plot that two young degenerates 
(Corey Allen. Warren Oates) launch 
against a luscious housewife (Kate 
Manx) who’s left unsatisfied by 
her business-mad husband (Robert 
Wark). All four newcomers, espe- 
cially Corey and Kate, do creditable 
acting jobs, but they certainly have 
a weird “cross-section” of humanity 
to work with: two creeps, one moron. 
one stuffed shirt. ADULT 


Othello E aeean gett 

Along comes another of the cul- 
tural-exchange movies from the 
U.S.S.R., this time on a classical 
theme. Let’s face it—the story of 
wicked Jago and the noble but lame- 
brained Moor and his unjustly sus- 
pected bride is one of Shakespeare’s 
shakier plots. It’s hard to tell how 
well the Russian actors are doing, 
(Continued ) 











That wonderful Sea and Ski tan 
—it goes deeper, stays smoother, 
lasts longer! And all the while 
—your skin looks its best, feels 
its best. There’s no burning, no 
peeling, no drying when you tan 
with Sea and Ski. 


Take Sea and Ski wherever you 
go—it’s as great as all outdoors! 


TAN WITH 


SEA" SKI 


POSITIVELY PREVENTS 


























































SUNBURN! 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK) 





IN HANDY TUBES OR 


PLASTIC SQUEEZE BOTTLES 
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SANI-SCANTS 


Strategic seep-and-see-proof panel 
gives full protection. Second-skin 
fit assures minimum detection. All- 
acetate tricot; White, Pink, $1.50. 





MOVIES. continued 


because their dialogue has all been 
dubbed in, in English. There’s no other 
way to handle it; you couldn’t chop up 
Shakespearean lines into superimposed 
subtitles. At least. the picture is hand- 
shot on a Black Sea 
location with magnificent old castles 


some to look at. 


and ruins. ADULT 


The Would-Be Gentleman 
.KKINGSLEY-UNION: EASTMAN COLOR: 
DIALOGUE IN FRENCH, TITLES IN ENGLISH 


France sends us a reverent movie ver- 
sion of another classic, and it, too, is 
beautifully mounted but mostly of in- 
terest to earnest students. The Moliere 
comedy of almost three centuries ago is 
still good for some laughs. as its bum- 
bling businessman tries to climb several 
social notches all at once. Expert play- 
ers of the Comedie Francaise. in their 
first film appearance as a group. go 
antics with delightful 


through their 


formality ° ADULT 
When Comedy Was King 20TH 

Ever get tired of hearing Grandma 
and Grandpa go on about the “good old 
days” of Hollywood? Well, here’s your 


chance to see what all that yacking’s 


about. It’s a bunch of uproarious clips 
from silent shorts, vintage 1916 to the 
flapper era, with great clowns like 
Buster 


Harry Langdon. Yep. there’s a Mack 


Charlie Chaplin, Keaton and 
Sennett chase, too, complete with Key- 
stone Kops. All put together slickly, 
with lively music and a sensible com- 
mentary, it shows that good slapstick 


was a real art, like dancing—or like 


music. with recurrent themes. Like that 


1ce-cCream-cone bit-—funneee ! FAMILY 


Crack in the Mirror anna 

Show-offs! That’s what you might call 
Orson Welles, Juliette Greco 
right) and Bradford Dillman, each 
tackling two roles apiece. But they have 


genuine talent to show off, and there’s 


(below 


a reason for the trickery. The three play 
the principals in a gutter triangle that 
ends in murder and the Paris courts. 
And they also play an old lawyer, an 
expensively kept woman and a young 
lawyer—with the same ugly emotions 
hidden behind an elegant front. In the 
story's let’s-pretend, nobody notices that 
the two sets of characters look alike. 


Smoothly done, with suspense. ADULT 


The Unforgiven PANAVISION, epuummnan 

This big, beautiful western is deter- 
mined to be different, and it has a fine 
cast to help it along. Everything re- 
volves around the big question: Is Au- 
drey Hepburn an Indian, or isn’t she? 
In Indian-hating territory, that argu- 
ments a mighty explosive one. Only 
trouble is, the whole picture seems wild- 
ly romantic, with people like Audrey 
and Burt Lancaster (below, left) up 
there on the wide screen in glorious 
color. And yet director John Huston is 
obviously trying to be 
about it all. It’s hard to take it that way, 


dead-serious 


except when Audie Murphy’s around. 
He seems to fit into those faraway times. 
As for John Saxon, he almost gets lost 


in an unimportant role. FAMILY 











OF CURRENT PICTURES 


BECAUSE THEY’RE YOUNG—Columbia. 
Directed by Paul Wendkos: Neil, Dick Clark; 
Grif, Michael Callan; Anne, Tuesday Weld; 
Joan, Victoria Shaw; Ricky, Roberta Shore; Bud- 
dy, Warren Berlinger;; Jim, Doug McClure; 
Frances McCalla, Linda Watkins; Patcher, Chris 
Robinson; Chris, Rudy Bond; Mr. Donlan, Wen- 
dell Holmes; Mr. Rimer, Philip Coolidge; Kram- 
er, Bart Patton; Eric, Stephen Talbot; Mrs. 
Wellenberg, Kathryn Card; Pekarek, Paul Genge. 


BOY AND THE PIRATES, THE—U.A. Di- 
rected by Bert I. Gordon: Jimmy Warren, Charles 
Herbert; Katrina Van Keif, Susan Gordon; Black- 
beard, Murvyn Vye; Snipe, Paul Guilfoyle; Abu, 
the Genie, Joseph Turkel; Scoggins, Archie Dun- 
can; Hunter, Than Wyenn; Dutch Captain, Al 
Cavens; Peake, Mickey Finn; Mr. Warren, Mor- 
gan Jones; Morgan, Timothy Carey. 


CAN-CAN—20th. Directed by Walter Lang: 
Francois Durnais, Frank Sinatra; Paul Barriere, 
Maurice Chevalier; Simone, Shirley MacLaine; 
Philippe Forrestiere, Louis Jourdan; Claudine, 
Juliet Prowse; Henri Merceaux, Jean Del Val; 
Photographer, John Neris; Andre, Marcel Dalio. 


CONSPIRACY OF HEARTS—Paramount. Di- 
rected by Ralph Thomas: Mother Katharine, Lilli 
Palmer; Sister Mitya, Sylvia Syms; Sister Gerta, 
Yvonne Mitchell; Major Spoletti, Ronald Lewis; 
Colonel Horsten, Albert Lieven; Lt. Schmidt, 
Peter Arne; Sister Tia, Nora Swinburne; Father 
Desmaines, Michael Goodliffe; Sister Constance, 
Megs Jenkins; The Rabbi, David Kossoff; Sister 
Honoria, Jenny Laird; Petrelli, George Cou- 
louris; Sister Elisaveta, Phyllis Neilson-Terry; 
Anna, Rebecca Dignam; Joseph, Josephy Cuby. 


CRACK IN THE MIRROR—20th. Directed 
by Richard Fleischer: Hagolin and Lamorciere, 
Orson Welles; Eponine and Florence, Juliette 
Greco; Larnier and Claude, Bradford Dillman; 
President, Alexander Knox; Mother Superior, 
Catherine Lacy; Kerstner, William Lucas; Doc- 
tor, Maurice Teynac; Hurtelaut, Austin Willis; 
Murzeau, Cec Linder; Magre, Eugene Deckers; 
Prosecutor, Yves Brainville. 


GALLANT HOURS, THE—U.A. Directed by 
Robert Montgomery: Admiral William F. Hal- 
sey, Jr., James Cagney; Lt. Cmdr. Andy Lowe, 
Dennis Weaver; Capt. Harry Black, Ward Costel- 
lo; Lt. Cmdr. Roy Webb, Richard Jaeckel; Cmdr. 
Mike Pulaski, Vaughn Taylor; Capt. Horace 
Keys, Walter Sande; Capt. Frank Enright, Les 
Tremayne; Capt. Bill Bailey, Karl Swenson; 
Maj. Gen. Archie Vandegrift, Raymond Bailey; 
Maj. Gen. Roy Geiger, Robert Burton; Admiral 
Ghormley, Carl Benton Reid; Capt. Joe Foss, 
Harry Landers; Father Gehring, Richard Car- 
lyle; Manuel, Leon Lontoe. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY !—Citation. Directed by 
Leslie Stevens: Duke, Corey Allen; Boots, War- 
ren Oates; Roger, Robert Wark; Ed Hogate, 
Jerome Cowan; Aun, Kate Manx. 


SERGEANT RUTLEDGE—Warners. Directed 
by John Ford: Braxton Rutledge, Woody Strode; 
Lt. Cantrell, Jeffrey Hunter; Mary Beecher, Con- 
stance Towers; Mrs. Fosgate, Billie Burke; 
Skidmore, Juano Hernandez; Major Fosgate, 
Willis Bouchey; Capt. Shattuck, Carleton Young; 
Lt. Mulqueen, Judson Pratt; Capt. Dwyer, Bill 
Henry; Capt. MacAfee, Walter Reed; Capt. 
Dickinson, Chuck Hayward; Nellie, Mae Marsh. 


UNFORGIVEN, THE—U.A. Directed by John 
Huston: Ben Zachary, Burt Lancaster; Rachel 
Zachary, Audrey Hepburn; Cash Zachary, Audie 
Murphy; Johnny Portugal, John Saxon; Zeb 
Rawlins, Charles Bickford; Charlie Rawlins, A\l- 
bert Salmi; Matilda Zachary, Lillian Gish, Abe 
Kelsey, Joseph Wiseman; Georgia Rawlins, Kipp 
Hamilton; Jude Rawlins, Arnold Merritt; Hagar 
Rawlins, June Walker; Lost Bird, Carlos Rivas; 
Andy Zachary, Doug McClure. 


WAKE ME WHEN IT’S OVER—20th. Di- 
rected by Mervyn LeRoy: Capt. Stark, Ernie 
Kovacs; Lt. Nora McKay, Margo Moore; Doc 
Farrington, Jack Warden; Ume, Nobu McCarthy; 
Gus Brubaker, Dick Shawn; Sgt. Warren, Don 
Knotts; Sam Weiscoff, Robert Strauss; Marge, 
Noreen Nash; Col. Hollingsworth, Parley Baer; 
Joab Martinson, Robert Emhardt; Hap Cosgrove, 
Marvin Kaplan; Pvt. Jim Hanigawa, Tommy 
Nishimura; Gen. Weigang, Raymond Bailey; Col. 
Dowling, Robert Burton; Maj. Biglow, Frank 
Behrens; Kaiko, Linda Wong; Mrs. Hollings- 
worth, Caroline Richter; Connorton, Robert Pec- 
ples; Hawatian Singer, Ron Hargrave; Capt. 
Arthur Finch, David Bedell; Col. Mulhern, Jay 
Jostyn; Maj. Horace Tillman, Byron Morrow; 
Capt. John Guevara, Michael Quinn; Col. Geoffrey 
Schmitt, Owen Cunningham; Lt. William Pincus, 
Richard Tyler; Senator Gillespie, Ralph Dumke. 











Womans ‘Difficult Days 
and Her 


Perspiration Problems 


Doctors tell why her underarm perspiration 
problems increase during monthly cycle. 
What can be done about it? 


Science has now discov- 
ered that a thing called 
“emotional perspiration” is 
closely linked to a woman’s 
“difficult days.” So much so 
that during this monthly 
cycle her underarm perspi- 
ration problems are not 
only greater but more embarrassing. 


You see, “emotional perspiration” 
is caused by special glands. They're 
bigger and more powerful. And 
when they're stimulated they liter- 
ally pour out perspiration. It is this 
kind of perspiration that causes the 
most offensive odor. 


New Scientific Discovery 


Science has found that a woman 
needs a special deodorant to counter- 
act this “emotional perspiration” and 
stop offensive stains and odor. And 
now it’s here . . . a deodorant with an 
exclusive ingredient specifically 
formulated to maintain effectiveness 
even at those times of tense emotion 
... during “difficult days” when she 
is more likely to offend. 


It’s wonderful new ARRID CREAM 
Deodorant, now fortified with amaz- 
ing Perstop,* the most remarkable 
antiperspirant ever developed! So 
effective, yet so gentle. 





Valda Sherman 


Used daily, ARRID with 
Perstop* penetrates deep 
into the pores and stops 
“emotional perspiration” 
stains and odor .. . stops it 
as no roll-on, spray or stick 
could ever do! 

You rub ARRID CREAM 
in... you rub perspiration out. Rub 
ARRID CREAM in. . . rub odor out. 


Twice as effective as roll-ons 


Doctors have proved ARRID is more 
effective than any cream, twice as 
effective as any roll-on or spray 
tested. And yet ARRID CREAM 
Deodorant is so gentle, antiseptic, 
non-irritating ... completely safe for 
normal underarm skin. 

So...to be sure you are free of 

the embarrassment of “emotional 
perspiration,” use this special kind of 
cream deodorant. ARRID with Per- 
stop* stops perspiration stains... 
stops odor too, not only during the 
“difficult days” but every day. 
e Remember, nothing protects you 
like a cream, and no cream protects 
you like ARRID. So don’t be half safe. 
Be completely safe. Use ARRID 
CREAM Deodorant with Perstop* to 
be sure. Buy a jar at any drug or cos- 
metic counter, Only 49¢ plus tax. 


*Carter Products trademark for sulfonated hydrocarbon surfactants, 








VICKI HESS, Senior, Marion- 
Franklin High School, Columbus, 
Ohio, says: 

“When blemishes broke out on my 
face, I became terribly self-conscious. 
Special skin creams and lotions 
didn’t seem to help much, so my 
mother suggested Clearasil medica- 
tion. Now my complexion is really 


clear again!” 
(ich Shesd. 


" 
SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 


STARVES | 


PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED, Hides pimples while it works 


CLEARASIL is the new-type scientific medication 
especially for pimples. In tube or new lotion 
squeeze-bottle, CLEARASIL gives you the effective 
medications prescribed by leading Skin Special- 
ists, and clinical tests prove it really works. 


HOW CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 





Py 1. Penetrates pimples. ‘Keratolytic’ action 
| softens, dissolves affected skin tissue so 
medications can penetrate. Encourages 

quick growth of healthy, smooth skin! 


2. Stops bacteria. Antiseptic action stops 
growth of the bacteria that can cause 








) 


— 





and spread pimples . . . helps prevent 
further pimple outbreaks! 


3. ‘Starves’ pimples. Oil-absorbing 


action ‘starves’ pimples . . 








. . dnes up, 
FTOF + 





helps remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ 


pimples . . . works fast to clear pimples! 











‘Floats’ Out Blackheads. CLEARASIL softens 
and loosens blackheads so they float out with 
normal washing. And, CLEARASIL is greaseless, 
stainless, pleasant to use day and night for 
uninterrupted medication. 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on over 
300 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL (either lo- 
tion or tube). In Tube, 69¢ and 
98¢. Long-lasting Lotion squeeze- 
bottle, only $1.25 (no fed. tax). 
Money-back guarantee. 

At all drug 

counters. 
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LARGEST-SELLING BECAUSE IT REALLY WORKS 


For fuller reviews see Photoplay for the months 
indicated. For full reviews this month, see 
page 18. (A—ADULT F—FAMILY) 


BABETTE GOES TO WAR—Columbia; Cine- 
maScope, Eastman Color: Smart suspense com- 
edy stars Brigitte Bardot (fully dressed!) as a 
lovable French girl who blunders into the un- 
derground in Occupied France, while Nazis 
think she’s on their side. (A) April 


BEN-HUR—M-G-M; Camera 65, Technicolor: 
This epic of Roman imperialism, Jewish pa- 
triotism and Christianity’s beginnings is the 
best of the big pictures about Bible days. Charl- 
ton Heston and Haya Harareet as Judeans, 
Stephen Boyd and Jack Hawkins as Romans 
stand out in a story that has not only historic 
excitement but ageless emotions and ideas. 
(F) February 


CHANCE MEETING—Paramount: Slick guess- 
ing game in the neat British tradition finds 
detective Stanley Baker checking on an artist 
(Hardy Kruger) accused of murdering his mis- 
tress (Micheline Presle). (A) April 


DOG OF FLANDERS, A—20th; CinemaScope, 
De Luxe Color: David Ladd’s an appealing or- 
phan boy in this quaintly charming version of 
the children’s classic, with Theodore Bikel as 
a gruff but friendly painter. Real Dutch locales 
add atmosphere. (F) April 
EXPRESSO BONGO—Continental: The British 
kid r ’n’ r films with the fast, flashy, funny tale 
of tough manager Laurence Harvey and dreamy- 
faced young singer Cliff Richard and their 
girls. (A) May 


GUNS OF THE TIMBERLAND—Warners, 
Technicolor: Frankie Avalon makes a pleasing 
movie debut opposite Alana Ladd in a lively 
action yarn about rancher Jeanne Crain’s war 
with logger Alan Ladd. (F) April 
HELLER IN PINK TIGHTS—Paramount. 
Technicolor: Something new in westerns, with 
fine humor and authenticity. Anthony Quinn 
bosses a touring theatrical troupe including 
Sophia Loren, Margaret O’Brien. (A) May 


HOME FROM THE HILL—M-G-M; Cinema- 
Scope, Metrocolor: Unusual, emotion-loaded 
drama of a tangled Southern family, with Bob 
Mitchum and Eleanor Parker as married an- 
tagonists. Three talented young players— 
George Peppard, George Hamilton, Luana Pat- 
ten—stand out in a strange, pathetic triangle. 
(A) April 


KIDNAPPED — Buena Vista. Technicolor: 
Splendid version of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
classic, shot in Scotland, with Jim MacArthur 
as the lad seeking a lost inheritance. Peter 
Finch is a delightful fightin’ fool. (F) May 


LAST VOYAGE, THE—M-G-M; Metrocolor: 
Tension so taut you can hardly stand it! As Bob 
Stack tries to free Dorothy Malone from wreck- 
age on 4 sinking liner, captain George Sanders 
fumbles his job. (F) April 


MAN ON A STRING—Columbia: Creepy spy 
story puts Ernest Borgnine through an ordeal 
suggested by the real-life story of Boris Morros, 
double agent in the cold war. (F) May 


MASTERS OF THE CONGO JUNGLE—20th: 
CinemaScope, De Luxe Color: Beautiful travel 
movie, both exciting and truthful, surveys the 
African land and people, with narration by 
Orson Welles, William Warfield. (F) May 


ONCE MORE, WITH FEELING—Columbia, 
Technicolor: Nutty comedy rescued from its 
talkiness by two dazzling personalties. Yul 
Brynner’s a madly temperamental orchestra 
conductor—long-hair!—and the late Kay Ken- 
dall is entrancing as his wife. (A) April 
OUR MAN IN HAVANA—Columbia, Cinema- 
Scope: Spy melodramas and the British Secret 
Service are kidded by such experts as Noel 
Coward (an agent) and Alec Guinness (the 
mild salesman drafted to snoop). (F) March 


PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES—M.-G-M; 
CinemaScope, Metrocolor: In a hilarious do- 
mestic comedy, Doris Day’s a darling, as she 
copes with a theater-critic husband (David 
Niven), three uproarious litthe boys and an 
actress “rival” (Janis Paige). (F) May 


SCENT OF MYSTERY—Todd; Todd Color, 
New Todd Process. Smell-O-Vision: Gorgeous, 
cheerful whodunit takes us around Spain in a 
couple of days, while a very proper young Eng- 
lishman (Denholm Elliott) tries to rescue an 
heiress from a murder plot. (F) May 


SINK THE BISMARCK!—20th, CinemaScope: 
Suspenseful, fact-based story of the desperate 
British effort to find and destroy the Nazis’ 
mightiest ship. Navy officer Kenneth More 
guides the operation from headquarters, with 
Wren Dana Wynter. (F) April 


SNOW QUEEN, THE—U-I, Eastman Color: 
Russian-made cartoon with an American sound 
track (including Sandra Dee’s voice) retells 
the Andersen fairytale. By turns, it’s charm- 
ing, creaky, cute and scary. (F) May 


TALL STORY—Warners: College comedy 
goes after laughs as eagerly as coed Jane Fonda 
chases basketball star Tony Perkins. Profs 
Ray Walston and Mare Connelly think some- 
body should read a book occasionally. (A) May 


3RD VOICE, THE—20th, CinemaScope: Smooth, 
ironically tough thriller. Laraine Day kills 
her faithless lover, after training adventurer 
Edmond O’Brien to impersonate him. Julie 
London in on surprise finish. (A) April 


TOBY TYLER—Buena Vista, Technicolor: 
Chunky Kevin Corcoran’s a charmer as a farm 
boy who runs away with a small circus, back 
in the 1880’s, and discovers show biz is hard 
work, as well as fun. (F) April 


TOO SOON TO LOVE—U-I: In an inexpen- 
sive but well-made film, Jennifer West and 
Richard Evans are a touching pair of teenagers 
in trouble, finding the law and their parents 
equally harsh. (A) May 


VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET—Paramount, 
VistaVision: A flying saucer lands, and out 
pops Jerry Lewis, here to study such odd Earth 
customs as love (demonstrated by Joan Black- 
man and Earl Holliman). Lots of wild camera 
tricks and wacky gags. (F) May 





becoming — 
attractions 





Spend 5 minutes 
with this new booklet 





A. Chanel No. 5 duo. spray cologne 


and purse perfume in ebony and gold | e 
flacons that measure a mist of that | ur | e 
favored fragrance at a touch. $10.00* | 


B. News for nails: Pacquin’s “Mani oa 

Magic” creams away cuticles, brings 

moons into view, whisks stains off 6 
smudged fingers. In plastic tube, 69¢* 

C. Smooth gift for June grads, vaca- 


tioners, the new “Lady Ronson Su- | , . _-_---@izp----- 
perbe” electric shaver. prettily pack- | New 16-page illustrated booklet gives P-6A | 
aged in a mirrored velvet case. $16.50 | you all the facts about contact lenses. COMLACE ee 
Tells you how Vent-Air* exclusively de- 7 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 36 
- west 2005 UnCEr signed contact lenses open up a new way In N. Y. Call MU 7-3880 
Factors HiFi lipstick in dazzle-hued | of Jife! How Vent-Air—“the lens that 
California Sun Colors: Pink Sunshine, * 

Coral Sun. Orchids in the Sun. $1.00* breathes” never touches the eye, lets you 
look better, possibly even see better. j Address 
E. From DuBarry, a new and luxuri- | Write for your copy today and for the 
ous night cream abundant with skin- 
pampering properties to moisturize. 
vitalize. “Creme Paradox,” from $2.50. 


D. Newest look under the sun. Max 


| Name 








. | City State 
address of the Vent-Air office nearest you. | 


*PATENT PENDING 
BE SURE TO READ what a prominent authority, Dr. L. Lewison, says about Vent-Air 
contact lenses as a means of modern sight correction in his just published book, 


“YOU AND YOUR EYES”, available at your bookseller or in our offices. 
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Barbara’s oriental. Sandra’s sweep cap. 


INSIDE 


Edd’s date, Donna, wore her hair with no part but a “dome” on top. 


Neile Adams’ scissored. Connie’s bejewelled. 


Heads Up: Something has gone to Hollywood’s head! The 
hairdos these glamour gals are wearing these evenings are 
too, too much. Some had no part, like Kookie’s date. Donna 
Brooks. Sandra Dee had a sweep cap. Vici Shaw, the 
busy mother-actress-homemaker and wife of Roger Smith, 
must have hand-sawed her hair into those clipped short ter- 
races, each layer on a different level and ending in a tiny 
crop on top, similar to Steve MceQueen’s wife, Neile 
Adams’ hairdo. “Easy to take care of,” Vici shrugs. And 
on them it looks wonderful. . . . Jayne Mansfield’s long- 
on-the-sides and short-in-the-back arrangement reminds one 
of Civil War belles who affected a curl over each shoulder. 
But never in platinum shades, I hope. And even Debbie 
Reynolds’ evening coiffure suggests an 1865 influence with 
her brown hair drawn over the ears from a center part with 
a huge diamond pin adorning the top. But weirdest of all. is 
Barbara Rush’s oriental-haremish effect with baubles and 
beads hanging free from a chignon (so did Connie Stevens’ ) 
plus two long chiffon streamers emerging from the back and 
reaching the floor. A real show-stopping performance. And 
the dresses the girls are wearing! Susan Kohner and Dana 
Wynter both turned up with exotic Chinese looks. Judging 
by Jeanne Crain and Dinah Shore, elegance is back. 


Around Town: Sandra Dee is wearing a sweet and tender 
smile these days. Reason—a secret romance in her life. And, 
probe as one may. Sandra just won't talk. It’s always amusing 
to me how strictly parental producer Ross Hunter can be 
to Sandra, the youngster he propelled to fame in “Imitation 
of Life.” An actress reports how carefully Ross supervised 
Sandra’s make-up during the filming of “Portrait in Black.” 
“Take that goo off Sandra’s face,” he’d demand. “I want 
that fresh young look to come through.” And Sandra, who 
had secretly applied the extra make-up herself, would obedi- 
ently wipe it off. . . . | wonder if the only reason Annette 
Funicello was Bobby Rydell’s date, at his own party, was 
Paul Anka’s out-of-town engagement? Bobby, a young 
singer who is climbing faster than Jack’s beanstalk, was 
thrilled with his guests Jack Kelly, Keely Smith who 
brought along her own young protege Kim Charney, Mike 
Dante, Steve Rowland, Connie Stevens and Jim Fran- 
ciseus. A nice party for a talented lad, and Photoplay wishes 
him well. . .. The mysterious blond woman who got off the 
train in Memphis with Elvis and his dad was Mrs. Davada 
Elliott, whom Vernon Presley met in Germany and plans to 
marry. Divorced, she has three sons. . . . Jacques Bergerac 
and wife, Dot Malone, called their new arrival “Mimi.” 








Funny Men: Tony Randall, as emcee, had us in stitches 
at the Foreign Press Awards with his pretended (?) jealousy 
of Jack Lemmon, who won a Golden Globe for his work in 
“Some Like It Hot.” But even in Hollywood, and among the 
famous, life’s little frustrations creep up. For instance, all 
through Tony’s caustically funny praise of Lemmon, as “the 
greatest young comedian” in the business, Jack’s best girl, 
Felicia Farr, was in the powder room and missed it all. 
And you should have seen her eyes pop when she returned 
and beheld Jack’s Globe at his place. “You didn’t hear what 
he said,” Lemmon sighed. “And he was wonderful.” On one 
of her very rare appearances, Marilyn Monroe slithered up 
to the dais, swathed to the chin line in furs, accepted her 
Globe for “Some Like It Hot,” and slithered right out the 
door and home again. And as “international stars of tomor- 
row, members of the Foreign Press chose Barrie Coe, 
Angie Dickinson, George Hamilton, Janet Munro, 
James Shigata, Troy Donahue, Stella Stevens and 
Tuesday Weld. How does their choice compare with yours? 


I Believe: Sal Mineo took on more than he could handle 
in the “Gene Krupa Story.” I sincerely hope he redeems 
himself in “Exodus.” Sal is now a part of that star-laden cast 
shooting in Israel. . .. | think Rock Hudson’s taste runs to 
type. The girl on his arm, these evenings, is Pat McCallum, 
George Nader’s present secretary. The girl he married, 
Phyllis, was also a secretary, if you remember. . . . I think 
Rick Nelson is trying to get around the decline in rock ’n’ 
roll by concentrating on the acting end of his career. And I 
truly believe he and brother David will form a twosome to 
tour the country this fall. What a sell-out!!!! I am fearful 
that Tony Curtis’ ambitions are romping ahead of his tal- 
ents. If he actually goes through with his plans to co-star 
with Academy Award winner Simone Signoret in “Cheri,” 
I, for one, will take to my tree-house and refuse to come down 
until it’s over... . I’m of the opinion Brigitte Bardot’s de- 
mands for making a movie in Hollywood, as to salary, cast 
and condition, are too ridiculous to really bother about. .. . 
Yul Brynner looking happy with his bride Doris Kleiner 
whom he married in Mexico. He announced it April lst— 
the day of the wedding. . .. Diane McBain is one of the 
prettiest girls in town. And Angus Duncan, her best beau, 
is the luckiest—because Diane prefers him to all others. 





Jeanne Crain’s semi-fitted brocade. 





Dana’s Chinese sheath. 






Those Separation Blues: I saw it coming—that separa- 
tion between Hope Lange and Don Murray. The signs 
were obvious but the denials were firm. Because of their two 
very small children, | kept hoping for the best and said noth- 
ing. But Don has now moved from the home he shared with 
his family and will devote his future leisure to his refugee 
project on the island of Sardinia. The tip-off to their incom- 
patibility was the contrast in Hope’s attitude with Don and 
without him, For instance, I noted how happy and relaxed 
Hope was on the set of “Best of Everything,” off in a corner 
dancing with Steve Boyd 
or chatting with Brian 
Aherne. Several weeks lat- 
er, | saw the Murrays dining 
with friends at Chasen’s and 
their air of dejection, per- 
haps rejection, contrasted 
strangely with the gay chat- 
ter around them. Friends feel 
Hope’s sudden leap to star- 
dom this past year may have 
brought about the break. . . . 
Marie McDonald, “The 
Body Beautiful” who twice 
wed Harry Karl and twice 
divorced him, has filed for 
divorce against her last hus- 
Lou Bass, 
whom she married only a 


band, agent 

















year ago. Marie’s life, it 
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seems, is filled with one tem- 








pestuous event after another. 








. . And once again those 








rift rumors between Jean 
Simmons __ and 











Stewart 
Granger are floating about, 
and once again they’re deny- 
ing them. . . . No denials, 
though, from Audie Mur- 
phy. Sad to say, the stories 














































of the end of his marriage, 
are true. The couple have 
two children. (Continued) 











Dinah was decollette; Simone chose a covered-up look. 





INSIDE 


STUFF 


continued 


Twosomes: The old rumors, once again, had Kim Novak 
wedding Richard Quine during her visit to London, where 
Quine is now directing “The World Of Suzie Wong.” But it’s 
a funny thing. | kept remembering Kim’s words at the time 
of her romance with Mae Krim. “If it doesn’t happen right 
off, it never will.” And Kim has known Quine, lo, these many 
years. ... / Audiences, at that night club in Las Vegas, were 
thrilled to see Jerry Lewis and Dean Martin together on 
the same stage and, once again, going through their old rou- 
tines. But, rest assured, each has been successful on his own 
and each will continue to go his separate way—professional- 
ly. But it’s nice to know most of the bitterness is gone... . 
| hope Debra Paget’s marriage to producer-director Budd 
Boetticher brings more happiness than her first one did. 


ep their new truce? 


This and That: 
Friends have said 
that Eddie Fisher 
and Liz Taylor 
have bought a plot 
of land in Jamaica 
on which to build a 
dream house. By the 
way, happy first an- 
niversary to these 
two. . . . Pat 
Boone’s success has 
brought him every- 
thing he wants—ex- 
cept one thing. The 
privilege of living and raising his children in California. And 
I’m of the opinion, sponsor or no sponsor, a man has a right 
to live where he chooses. . . . Heads shake, these days, over 
the new Shirley MacLaine, a member of “The Clan” who 
has the earmarks of taking herself and her success too big. 


A new dream for Liz and Eddie? 


Mail Box Corner: 

Good News! You 

many readers who 

asked about the 

Nelson Eddy fan 

club or the Nelson 

Eddy Music Club, 

may now write to 

Mrs. Marilyn Gav- 

ran, 129 Howland 

Ave., River Edge, 

New Jersey. So hap- 

py to have this news 

for you... . Ste- 

phen Boyd ran 

away with top hon- 

ors this month, with ; 
dozens of fans want- 
ing to know more Jill still says Lance is too fast. 
and more about the 

wonderful Messala 

of “Ben-Hur.” It’s that Irish smile that beguiles the ladies 
(and me, too), I do believe. Lately. Steve has been beauing 
Elana Eden and Dolores Hart around town. His divorce 
from Mariella di Sarcana, to whom he was married a few 
short weeks, became final the day his ex-wife suddenly ar- 
rived in Hollywood—much to Steve’s embarrassment. . . 
To my amazement, Doug Moore of 2605 Angus Blvd., Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, Canada, telephoned the news he’s start- 
ing a Sara Hamilton fan club, of all things! I couldn’t be 
more flattered. . . . Mrs. Fay Spieler would like to know 
more about her favorite actor, Earl Cameron. News, any- 
one???? Mr. Chaw Mawk of Staunton, Ill., Box 30, wants 
you to know about his new type of fan club for Elvis. Each 
member receives a booklet about Elvis!!!! And guess who I 
love? You correspondents who don’t ask for the home ad- 
dress of a star, which I can’t reveal. And you wonderful peo- 
ple who do enclose a stamped envelope. 


Purely Personal: “Cary Grant calling,” the voice on the 
telephone announced and sure enough, there was my friend 
Cary, enthused over the story I’d written about him in Pho- 
toplay. He was happy, too, and full of plans for his movie, 
“The Grass Is Greener,” which is now filming in London. 
“We have a wonderful cast, Sara—Deborah Kerr, Jean 
Simmons, Robert Mitchum and Trevor Howard. And 
here’s the plan,” he added. “You’re to come to England 
while I’m shooting and visit me on the set.”” Happy days and 
will | ever? ??? It was the biggest and loveliest bouquet pos- 
sible. As the delivery boy carried it in, | reached for the 
card and thrilled to the moment. Here were my favorite 
blooms from “The Man I Love”—David Ladd, that young 
star of “A Dog of Flanders.” “Dear Miss Hamilton,” he 
wrote, “Thank you for what you wrote about my picture. It 
was really wonderful. Do hope you'll come see us soon. Love 
David.” And love to you, David. . . . Now that they are 
married, Jill St. John feels she’s a little too feminine 
to take up her husband’s hobby—car racing. And devoted 
hubby, Lance Reventlow, adds: “They don’t make overalls 
her color anyway.” .. . Joy in the Lee J. Cobb household. 
Lee excitedly called to say a baby son arrived. (Continued) 
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GOWN GY JUNIOR SOPHISTICATES 


neur Diguriol LOL Ma is — | 
gives you the glow of a girl in Jove | lg egce = n hpa 


size plasiic bottle, 59¢. 
Angel Touch Face Powder 
‘ 9 ‘ 3 ‘ in complementary shades; 
How long since you’ve had this heavenly glow? (It doesn’t need to start ———_ 
from your heart—it can start today with ANGEL TOUCH!) One touch Ai poten gine ten. 


of ANGEL TOUCH—and a light from within seems to glow through your 


skin! Just fingerstroke it on—and look—it’s almost like falling in love! 


©)1960, CHESEBROUGH-POND’S INC 





INSIDE 


STUFF 


continued 


Do You Remember: Jane Withers, the plump, plain 
child actress who walked in the shadow of Shirley Temple’s 
footsteps at 20th Century-Fox studios? All too well, I recall 
the famous feud between Jane and Shirley, with Shirley’s 
mother alert to Jane’s every move. Today, Jane is happily 
married to Ken Errair and a mother, herself, of five happy 
children. . . . Do you remember Myrna Loy as a slinky 
Oriental siren on the screen who later became a charming 
“The Thin Man” 
movies? Today, Myrna is back in Hollywood, free, happy 
and preparing for her biggest role in a long time, in “Mid- 
night Lace”. 


comedienne and Bill Powell’s wife in 


Serious? Fabe and Joan double-date with Frankie and Judi. 


. And do you remember the shining brunette 
beauty of Olivia de Havilland in those early Warner 
Brothers movies with Errol Flynn, with Fredric March 
and George Brent? Well, Olivia is visiting Hollywood, again, 
the wife of Pierre Galante of Paris, the mother of two beau- 
tiful children and she’s absolutely as lovely as ever. Well 


now, do you remember? As for me, I can’t forget them. 


Cal York’s Jottings: James Garner is still 
another Warner Broth- 


ers’ star trying to ooze out of his contract. Jim is using the 
writers’ strike as a loophole. . . . If that romance between 
Jeff Chandler and Esther Williams is really serious, 
we ll soon know it. Jeff's divorce is final. And so is Esther’s. 
. . . It took one blind date for Sterling Hayden to know 
Mrs. Catherine McConnell of New 
York was the one for him. A month later, 
Sterling provided his brood with a new 
mother . . . Ingrid Bergman, who has 
battled ex-husband Rossellini through 
the courts of Rome for her children, is 
having another child. Husband Lars 
Schmidt is delighted. . . . Gina Lollo- 
brigida and husband, Milko Skofic, may 
become citizens of Canada, where Gina’s 
husband hopes to practice medicine. . . . 
The Lennon family are firm believers in 
the adage “cheaper by the dozen.” Those 
four lovely girls who grace the Lawrence 
Welk show are now part of a family of 
12—7 girls and 5 boys. . . . Leo Du- 
rocher struck out in his marriage to 
Laraine Day, who has applied for a 
divorce. Now perhaps Leo will return to 
the profession he really loves—baseball. 

. And Chuck Connors, who recently 
won an Award for his work in “Rifle- 
man,” is the happiest ex-ball player in 
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Heartbreak: They wrote 
the final chapter to the 
Lanza story with the sud- 


den death of Betty Lanza, 
Mario’s devoted wife. Five 


months after Mario’s gold- 
en voice was forever stilled 
by death in Rome, his wife 
quietly lay down one after- 


noon in her Beverly Hills 
home and died. “I can find 
no physical reason for Mrs. 


#8 


Only death could separate the Lanzas. 





Lanza’s death.” the doctor 


said. But those 





close to 
Betty, knew a heart had broken in despair, in loss, and sorrow. The 
four Lanza children—Colleen, 10, Elisa, 8, Damon, 6, and Mark, 4— 
who adored their parents and were adored in turn, were taken back 
East by Betty’s parents and the end of a Hollywood chapter was written. 
The Lanzas were a troubled, yet strongly united couple, tossed by the 
forces that propelled them into a life of agitation, fame, let-downs and 
uplifts. “Mario could take failure,” 


a friend says of him, “but not suc- 


town. It’s every man to his profession, 
cess.” He became strangely agitated and provoked by the demands that 


I guess. . . . On his trip to New York, 


confound many great artists. And Mario was one of the greatest. But 
always with abject devotion, Betty followed his lead. They met when 
Mario visited Hollywood during a furlough from his Texas Army camp, 
and from that day on, there was none other for Betty Hicks. And none 
other for Mario Lanza. After the services in the Hollywood Blessed 
Sacrament Church, Mrs. Lanza was placed beside the husband she loved 


in the family crypt at Calvary Mausoleum. A tragic loss for Hollywood. 








Fabian’s steady companion was lovely 
Joan Wynne—Ed Wynne’s daughter. I 
figure there must be something serious 
between those two, because Fabe took 
her to the Opera, along with Frankie 
Avalon and Judi Meredith—and 
you can guess how he feels about 
opera! 
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These 9 lovely hairstyles’ came out of this 
one bottle of protein waving shampoo 


$450 


vy aol 
wash’n curl” £ Por Vw 


Yes, nine shampoos! Less than 17¢ a hairstyle! Each model’s hair was washed, 


THE GREATEST we _ > \\) suds left for five minutes, then just rinsed and set. You, too, can shampoo and 


set in waves and curls like these. And Wash ’n Curl cleans. shines and condi- 


DISCOVERY SINCE |S :=é- 0) 
‘ oe tions as it curls. Your hairstyle will last from shampoo to shampoo! 


THE HOME Sa? : ; 
" ’ neh tell ; ie “FREE booklet of these easy-to-do hairstyles by 
PERMANENT! : Enrico Caruso with each bottle of WASH ’N CURL. 





MEN’S COMPANION CASE, $16.95 TWO-SUITER, $24.95 BEAUTY CASE, $14.95 LADIES’ WARDROBE, $24.95 
Get away from it all—to Tahiti, Bali, or Napoli—with adventure-loving Streamlite 
Luggage. Triple-strength construction and scuff-resistant vinyl coverings make 
Streamlite good for thousands of miles. Streamlite saves you money, too: from $14.95! 
Saddle Tan, Rawhide Finish, Colorado Brown, Ebony Grey, Hawaiian Blue. 7 spirited 
styles for women, 4 for men—in the classic design that never goes out of style. 


2a Samsonite Streamlite 
fa] NOW AT NEW LOW PRICES! 


©1960 Shwayder Bro , Luggage Division, Denver, Colo. Makers of Samsonite Folding Furniture. Prices plus existing taxes. In Canada thru Samsonite of Canada, Ltd , Stratford, Ont. Prices slightly higher 











AT THE PREMIERE THE PHOTOGRAPHER YELLED: 








youre free now- 
whens the wedding?” 







*Debbie and Harry Karl. 
eaught by photographers 
at the “Ben-Hur” premiere. 


DEBBIE continued 








| AT THE THALIAN BALL, THE WHISPERS: 





“did you ever 
see her “es 
look so happy?” “2m 
<x az | 
“is Debbie weakening?” 


“if Harry has —, 
to do about it, ‘ 
Debbie will be 


Mrs. Karl by 1961” 
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AT HOME, THE QUESTION OF A CHILD: 








“mommy, 


will I have to 
call him daddy?” 


Only a very few late, late diners remained in 
Lucey’s New Orleans House in Hollywood. It was 
past midnight. Two waiters stood idly talking 
together around the end of the bar, one yawning 
noticeably in anticipation of closing time. 

In a secluded part of the restaurant (an area 
reserved for those who want privacy), sat a very 
attractive woman and her stately-mannered escort 
—both seemingly unaware of the late hour. They 


were barely visible in the soft light from the 


candles on the table as they talked in low, serious 
tones. Once, the bespectacled gentleman bent over 
to whisper in her ear. The words brought a smile 
to her face and she whispered something back 
into his ear. 

Finally, one of the waiters, carrying a pitcher 
of water, approached the booth in which Debbie 
Reynolds and Harry Karl snuggled as if they 
had been hit by cupid’s arrow. They looked up, 
startled by the realization (Continued on page 76) 


Little Carrie calls him “Uncle Harry” now, and he comes to see her Mommy even more often than Glenn Ford and Bob Neal. 












Tommy watched th 
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over to the ABC maaio where her 


dad. Frank Sinatra, was rehears- 


ing his show. INETiTey knew he was 


scared. That's why she was so 
quiet as they sat waiting for the 


check. Tommy had known ETITeY 


(Continued on page 88) 
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lm going to marry 
_ fancy SINACIA (matier 
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this 1s 
a secret that 
can only be whispered 


CiCaME 


LOSER. 


ROGER SMITH has lied, carried on, deceived 
his wife and confused his children almost every 
day of his working life. And they know it. 
“Roger, it’s seven-fifteen,” Vici will say, 
as soon as she wakes up in the morning, nudg- 
ing her sleeping spouse. And still sound asleep, 


with his eyes wide open, he'll make up a 


whopper like, “I forgot to tell you. I don’t 
have to go to the studio today.” 

From long experience, Vici gets up without 
another word, to telephone the studio to check 
this wild statement. For she knows that if she 
asks Roger again, she will only get the same 


answer. And almost (Continued on page 78) 


by SARA HAMILTON 








for 
years , 
the kids ~<~ 
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TUESDAY WELD 
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Almost all my life, ve been an outsider, des- 
perately wanting to fit in but never quite able 
to make it. For as long 
as | can remember, there 
has always seemed to be 
barriers between me and 
other people. | was always standing on the edges 
oof a crowd, so near | could reach out and touch 
them, yet never a 
part of them, because 
| didn't have their 


(Continued on page 86) 
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by TUESDAY WELD 
(as told to Marcia Borie) 





“My name is 


My dad is Nick Adams 
and I was born on February 23. I may be only 
two months old, but if my dad 
thinks I’m wearing that 


baseball uniform he bought — 


my dad has a lot to learn about girls” 
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I brought flowers for Carol. How could I 
know little Allyson’d be jealous. Girls! 


My baby’s great, honest. But she’s not any- 
thing like the books say. They must be wrong. 


“My daughter’s not 


kidding, girls are 


different from boys.” 


by NICK ADAMS 
as told to MARTIN COHEN 


It was nine months to the day, so I took Carol 
to the doctor’s. I guess I was naive. I just figured 
this was the day and that she’d go into the hos- 
pital and the baby would be born in the after- 
noon exactly on schedule. The doctor explained 
that the baby didn’t have to arrive like a sched- 
uled flight but could come that day or any day 
during the next week. So I took her home. 

That night Carol woke me. 

“Stop talking in your sleep,” she said. 

“How far did I get?” I asked. 

I should explain that some nights, when I’m 
particularly tired, I talk in my sleep and I 
always go over the shooting script for that day 
and so I asked Carol,““How far did I get?” 

“You were saying, ‘I’m Johnny Yuma but I 
won't use my gun unless you force me.’ ” 

I told her, “Don’t worry then. The scene is 
almost over,” and I went back to sleep. An hour 
later she woke me again. 

“Call the doctor,” she said. 

“That’s not in the script.” 

“T mean it’s time for the baby to come.” 

I sat up on the side of the bed and turned on 
the light and looked at the clock. I said, “Honey, 
you can’t wake up a doctor this time of the night. 
You'll have to wait until morning.” 

“Maybe the baby won’t wait.” 

I got the doctor on the phone and he spoke to 
Carol. He told her to time the muscular con- 


tractions and when they (Continued on page 90) 





After I make the formula and empty the diaper bin, the 
baby and I have long talks. It’s more fun than baseball! 
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She’d thought the past was forgotten, but the next time Steve Crane, Cheryl, Lana 
and her mother were all together, in the judge’s office, Lana knew she'd been wrong. 


why Lana let them 
put her daughter awa 





A sudden ray of sunlight streamed through the tall, high windows of 
idal-mesy-] a) €-Ma\'/(e) a} (or- Mm orel0]adcelelanme-lale Mele) Zemin) comm dal-mecyat-lele))\ 7-10 Mestalla 
just catching the highlights of Lana Turner’s blond hair as she sat, 
her head bent low, listening to the probation officer. There was a 
wistful look on her face as she heard his words, spoken in low, legal 
terms....‘So we feel the girl needs a vacation from home,” he was 
saying, “and that she will have a better (Continued on page 95) 











Before I knew what was happening, El put his arm around me. 


I wondered how Elvis felt when he fi- 
nally got home. I wondered if he'd re- 
member me. I'm Patricia Willert and I'm 
the first girl that Elvis hugged and 
kissed when he got back to the United 
States. Boy, I still can't believe it. 


— 





I'll never forget it! It's all 
very confusing, though. Let me tell 
youaboutit... 

It all started when I read that 
Elvis was to land at McGuire Air 
Force Base. Since I live only 25 
miles away in New Jersey, I planned 
to be there for his homecoming. A 
photographer-friend of my family, 
from a Trenton newspaper, offered 
to take me with hin. 

On Thursday morning, at four 
o'clock, my alarm sounded, waking 
me up. I jumped out of bed and hur- 
riedly washed and dressed. It had 
taken days for me to decide upon 
the pink sheath dress that I final- 
ly wore. The snow was already six 
inches deep, when we arrived at 
McGuire at six-thirty that morn- 
ing. One hour later, Elvis finally 
arrived. One poor girl was so flus- 
tered that she fainted. I'm sur- 
prised that I didn't. Two other 
teenagers managed to get in and, 
when they discovered that I had 
already seen Elvis for a moment as 
he got off the plane, they began 
asking me questions about hin. 
"Was he cute?" they whispered. 
"What happened to his crewcut?" 
Pretty soon a crowd of people were 
gathered around listening. I told 
them he was much cuter than in his 
pictures, and had (Continued on page 92) 


“You looked so 
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“ “Pll see you again,’ he told me. I waited at the gate, hoping he’d wave to me as he headed for the train, but he didn’t look back.” 











A. *\ it. Lal — —- 
“Later, | read it was like old times when El got to Memphis, that there was such a crowd he had 


to go home in a police car. But I knew a lot had changed for him and I wondered how he felt.” 


continued on next page 
53 








He peered out the window of the car, looking for familiar landmarks. 





» ime a «oe 


At home, a new car was waiting for Elvis. 





( e into Memphis, folks. Can I 

brush you off, Mr. Presley?” Elvis 
grinned, squared his shoulders for the 
whisking, and fished in his pocket for a 
tip. . . . “Comin’ into Memphis.” 7 
Comin’ home. . . . Feeling the train jerk 
beneath him, hearing it sigh and creak 
as it backed and pushed into the railroad 
yard, he was full of the same excitement 
and expectancy that had made him un- 
able to eat breakfast when he’d come to 
Memphis as a little boy. Then, Memphis 
had been the (Continued on page 74) 








He was grateful for the Christmas tree they'd saved. 





.-- 80 Photoplay called you for me.” 
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Fans were waiting, too, and, at home, his favorite meal of black-eyed peas. Yet somehow, the house had a strange, empty look. 


“You haven’t changed, Elvis,” they all told him. But when, finally, he was alone, he knew that they were wrong. 





Bvle, 


Lucille Ball cleared her throat and said. “I’m filing tor divorce from Desi.” Instantly 





the assembled faces assumed expressions of shock. At this, Lucille smiled. slightly. 


and shook her head. “This is no surprise te 


anyone, she said. “Every columnist in 


the country has hinted at this for months.” Someone asked: “Anything else, Lucy? 


Lucille shut her eves. Anything else? She weighed the words. “I have tried—so hard 


to be fair and solve our problems. But now [| find it is impossible.” She stopped. 


But one more thing remained to be 

° -aid, one sentence not weighed. 

rey t Te tT one ery that burst out on a note 
jus eco] t Nn of anguish. Lucille Ball said: 

“Tve had it-—I just can't take 

any more!” Few could look back. 

ta "(= rota ante) aoa > as they left, to see if Lucille Ball 
y Was weeping. They were so sure 

she was. Thev walked out quietly. 

Why should Lucy and Desi get 

a divorce —with two kids. nineteen years of marriage behind them and a million dolla: 

business empire they ve built together? Everyone was asking that question. Together. 

they re great. Apart. what have they got? A couple of unhappy children. A 

vood chance their careers will skid. Besides, Desi's Catholic he'll never marry again 
and Lucy's pushing fifty; that’s a little late to start all over with somebody else. And 


there’s ovale other thing people who know them feel. That they re (Continued: on page 92) 


by CHARLOTTE DINTER 








Love and Fashion Passions or The Bachelor’s Dilemma 


Dion and the 1960 Mack Sennett Bathing Beauties 


in this season’s swim suit fashion 
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passionate | 


boiling 


tepid 


encouraging 


improving 


doubtful 


give-up 


hopeless 








Which girl fashioned this pulsating passion in me? 


CAN YOU MAKE DION’S TEMPERATURE RISE? 


You don’t wait for an introduction to be 
friendly and say “Hi.” 


You'd say no if a strange boy wanted to take 
you home. 


You’d watch his budget and pack the lunch. 
Your make-up looks natural. 

You act natural—no airs. 

You look trim in a bathing suit. (Exercise?) 
You bring your own comb, towel, sun lotion. 
You expect him to carry your beach bag. 
You don’t flirt—or talk about other boys. 
You know how to show that you like him. 
You like books, records, movies. 


On your first date, you insist that he pick you 
up at home. 


You can take a joke. 


How would you rate with Dion? In red pencil, 
fill in 10 points on the thermometer for every yes 
answer. For which girl won Dion’s heart—and 
for where to buy bathing suits—see page 96. 









ANNETTE and PAUL 






what happened to those 


WEDDING BELLS? 





Cans Can Stig — 
“Love can bea 
terribly Sad thing 


Paul is eighteen. Paul Anka, that is. And I’m seventeen. I know I’m 
still very young but already I’ve learned a lot about love. And when |] 
say love—I do love Paul. And he loves me. We’ve known each other 
for over a year now. We met at a dinner one night and right away we 
got along well together. I think we’ve grown up a lot in that year, but in 
a way we're still kids, I know. I think maybe men are always boys and 
perhaps it’s the girl who has to be more mature. Like the day when 
Paul’s dark eyes were dancing with—well, sort of mischief, as | 
finished my song one afternoon recently on the Dick Clark tour. 

“Annette,” he said, leading me off into a corner of the dark stage, 
“TI have a wonderful idea. Let’s go shopping for a snake.” 


Paul is completely unpredictable and full (Continued on page 84) 


Gul: 
“| never meant 
to make you cry 





TROY DONAHUE and DOROTHY PROVINE 
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hey were looking for a place to sun, in complete “Hey look at that,” Troy Donahue exclaimed, as 
privacy —away from the hustle and bustle, so the gull flew overhead with the ease of movement 
they traveled an extra half hour to the private Zuma that can come only with a lifetime of experience. 
Beach. They chose a spot where they could watch Dorothy Provine lifted her big straw hat which 


the waves break silently against the shore, washing had fallen down over her eyes. She squinted and, - 
onto the beach. _ for. watched the bird: fly Pt 


the different colored shells up 7 
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_ It caught the eye of the handsome : oung man’ os Dotty’s reaction. “Kind of reminds me 
the bronze body, blond hair and blue eyes, as he when Evy and I would go down to the docks in 


lay on the sand with his back to the warm sun. Bayport and sit for hours (Continued on page 82) 


by RONA BARRETT 


~ HUSBAND OF NATALIE} 
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NATALIE TRUNDY AND CHARLES HIRSHON 
Their next picture will be at divorce court. 


HOLLYWOOD -—Divorce is the next step for actress 
Natalie Trundy, 19, who was married only last Septem- 
- to Charles Hirshon, 22, son of a wealthy Tahitian 
ly. Last week, Charles attempted suicide, gulping * 
an overdose of sleeping pills. His life was saved by a t- ’ 
operator who became alarmed when she hea» ~- ~ 


“* - call.” ©“e informed the manager 
They #052" 


We feel ths 


tragedy could have 
been avoided. 


What do you think? 


Rumored 


“May I cut in?” a soft voice 
asked her partner, and the next 
second Natalie Trundy was in 
Charles Hirshon’s arms for the 
first time. His fingers, when 
they closed around her left hand, 
were gentle yet firm; and the 
pressure of his right hand against 
the small of her back, as he led 
her up and down the crowded col- 


lege dance floor, was reassuring. 


The first meeting 

“I’m Charles Hirshon,” he 
said. “But that sounds formal... 
my friends all call me Charlie.” 

“And my name’s Natalie 
Trundy,” she answered. Charlie, 
Charlie, Charlie, she kept saying 
to herself, immediately liking the 
feel of his name. 

“T know,” he said. “I found 
out who you were exactly three 
minutes and twenty-two seconds 
after I first saw you.” And he 
told her he had seen her in “The 
Monte Carlo Story.” Then he 
blushed a little bit and looked 


over her shoulder, but a moment 








TRUNDY TRIES SUICIDE 


Vie Damone involved —_— 


‘ 





later he was gazing at her face 


again, shyly, yet with an expres- 
sion that suddenly made her feel 
that she was the most beautiful 


girl in the world. 


The spell was broken 


The music stopped and the 
spell was broken. She was just 
an 18-year-old Briarcliff College 
co-ed again, and he was just 
another boy—someone she didn’t 
know—who had cut in on her at 
a dance. But, as she circled the 
floor with her next partner, whom 
she did know, she kept waiting 
for a soft voice, Charlie’s soft 
voice, to interrupt and say, “May 
She didn’t hear his 


voice, and she didn’t see him on 


I cut in?” 


the dance floor or on the side- 
lines, and all at once she just 
wanted to go home. 

At the end of that number, she 
told her next partner-to-be that 
she had a headache and was leav- 
ing. Then she took one of her 
girlfriends aside and asked her 


to make her apologies to the 





others. Quickly, she put on her 
wrap and slipped out a side door. 
She found him again 


A cigarette glowed in the dark- 
Charles Hirshon, 


sitting on the 


lt was 
Charlie, 
“You're not . . . not going?” he 


asked. “Yes ...no... 


happened to you?” she replied. 


ness. 


steps. 
what 


“Well...” he began and, again, 
he gazed over her shoulder in 
embarrassment as he had back on 
the dance floor, “‘it was a “No Cut- 
In’ number . . . and I didn’t want 
to dance with anyone else .. . 


and you had a partner .. .” 


A romance begins 

In the weeks and months that 
followed, Natalie Trundy and 
Charles 
arable: bowling and fancy-dress 
balls, baseball, tea at the Plaza, 
hot-dogs and horse shows. She’d 


Hirshon were _ insep- 


been a New Yorker since she was 
six, but Charlie, a recent arrival 
from Tahiti, introduced her to 
pleasures and places she didn’t 


know existed: jazz concerts at 


by JIM HOFFMAN 


Nick’s in the Village, ferry rides 
to Staten Island, row-boating in 


Park, 


movies on Forty-Second Street. 


Central old-time laugh 


Most fun of all, was just walk- 
ing and talking. They'd both do 
the walking but she’d do most of 
the talking. She found it easy to 
talk to Charlie—about her hopes, 
her fears, her past, her plans, her 
family, her friends. He’d listen, 
really listen, and that was great. 
A boy she could really talk to. 

And the list of eligible men 
who courted Natalie—from Ar- 
thur MacArthur, General Douglas 
MacArthur’s son, to the nephew 
of the Shah of Iran and the son 
of General Batista—was reduced 


to just one: Charles Hirshon. 


He didn’t really know her 


When Charles Hirshon asked 
Natalie Trundy to marry him, he 
knew very little about her. 

He did know about her sister 
Beverly, whom she adored, and 


her father who could waltz better 
than anyone (Continued on page 80) 


A SEWING FASHION FEATURE 


-PHOTOPLAY HELPS 
3 HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS 


: COPY THE 
LOOKS OF 
A FAVORITE 


























COPY 

SRIGITTE BARDOT 

“Tt LOVE SOFT LACE 
TRIMMINGS, GENTLE 
BOUFFANT SKIRTS AND 
GINGHAM CHECKS.” 





Opposite: Jean in demure ruffles on 
pink gingham. so typically Brigitte, 
sewn from Simplicity Pattern 3444. 
Brigitte sometimes adds a_ white 
apron, a tiny matching kerchief and 
pearls. Other Bardot trademarks are 
rickrack trim and tailored blouses with 
rows of lace. Her billowy skirts are set 
over full, lace-trimmed petticoats. 
All dresses sewn from Simplicity Patterns. 


For accessory and fabric news turn to page 73. 
For the stars’ beauty secrets, just turn the page. 










COPY 
KIM NOVAK 
“T LOVE ELEGANCE” 





Left: Simm/’s lavender voile dance 
dress is Simplicity Pattern 3445. Kim 
would accessorize it to the hilt with 
bag, gloves, pumps and, often, even 
pearl necklaces, in the same shade of 
lavender. Pendant necklaces and ear- 
clips are other Novak trademarks. 









COPY 
DORIS DAY 


“| LOVE SOFT 
CLASSIC SUITS, 
TAILORED 
SHIRTS, AND 
CAPRI PANTS.” 


Above: Mimi’s sleeveless cardigan 
cotton suit, with neat braid trim, is 
Simplicity Pattern 2854. Doris might 
add a tiny knotted kerchief at the neck, 
large gold hoop earrings, gold bangle 
bracelets, and white flatties. Or, she 
might take off her jacket, add a wide 
leather belt and make a tailored dress. 
Other Doris Day trademarks are short 
white gloves and large leather bags. 


pals Ged ae 


Jean’s brilliant blue eyes are 


a5 fx widened, a la Brigitte, with a band of 
CoO a Y | brown eyeliner, brushed on the 


lashline by Beauty Editor June Clark. 
THE 


B EAUTY ‘ : | To lengthen and arch eyebrows from 


Simm-shape to Kim-curve, gray and 


SECRETS | | — ; f : brown pencils are used. Opaque make- 


up stick under brow gives sweeping look. 


FAVORITE “ .. i Oo make Mimt s Orignt smite took even 








more like Doris’, a really red lipstick is 


STAR ¥ 7 a Oe 3 ps 3 brushed slightly below curve in lower 


lip, carried to lip corners for balance. 








Only 20 minutes more than last night’s pin-up... 





Tall, lithesome Jean Willet breezed into the studio from 
her dancing class, brought enough vitality along with her 
to perk up weary editors and photographer. Interested in 
everything, she was most intrigued with the silky fake 
lashes that were added to her own. (Result: giggles, to- 
. gether with the kitten-eyed BB look). Ivory foundation 


was used for Jean, with a slightly darker tone applied 
just above the jawline to create the hollow of BB’s bone 
structure. Deep blue shadow, brushed on and blended up 
and out toward eye corners, gave depth and density. Her 
brows were perfect. Lips outlined a trifle beyond natural 


shape in deep pink, filled in paler tone, for “pout”. 





With some of the aloofness of Kim Novak, Simm detached 
herself from goings-on to worry over her lines in an up- 
coming school play. Biggest make-up problem: eyebrows. 
(Beauty Editor June suggested some artful tweezing to 
simulate Kim’s graceful arc). Cream base make-up was 


used in a blush tone. The upper lip was carefully drawn 


into a well-defined cupid’s bow with a brush dipped in 
violet-pink lipstick. Eye make-up here was heavy: black 
liquid liner was used on upper and lower lashes, winging 
straight out at corners; a line of soft blue shadow fol- 
lowed and, over all, a blur of misty silver-gray. Lashes 


were powdered, swirled with black waterproof mascara. 





Together with Doris Day’s ingratiating smile, Mimi Berger 
has her warm friendliness too. But not as many freckles! 
Taking a tip from Doris, Mimi neatly veiled her few 
freckles with cake make-up, chosen in the shade of the 
freckles themselves. To give height and boldness to her 


eyebrows (especially at inner corner), light brown pencil 


was applied in feathery, hair-like strokes. A touch of 
amber-brown shadow brought out her eyes nicely, a bit 
of petroleum jelly added sheen, brown mascara length- 
ened her lashes. Her own high spirits colored her cheeks, 
and just a slight widening of her mouth gave her The 


Look. Her hair was spray-set in curving tendrils. 








with a permanent! 


Only new Bobbi waves while you sleep 





... brushes into a softly feminine, 
lasting hairstyle! 





If you can put up your hair in pin curls, 
you can give yourself a Bobbi—the 
easy pin curl permanent. It takes only twenty 


minutes more than your regular setting! 

Then, the wave “takes” while you sleep because 
Bobbi is self-neutralizing. In the morning you 
wake up with a permanent that brushes into a 
soft, finished hairstyle with the lasting body only 
a permanent gives to make your hair-do hold. 


Complete kit with curlers, only $2.00. Refill, $1.50. 


The most convenient permanent of all—home or beauty shop! 








ew/ Now more than ever 
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Kotex napkins now give you a new. incredibly soft covering a 
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WHERE TO BUY PHOTOPLAY FASHIONS 


Simplicity Printed Patterns shown on pages 68- 


69 are available at local stores everywhere, or, 
A to order by mail, send money, size and pattern 
number to Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc., Dept. 


PH, 200 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. For 


where to buy accessories, write to addresses 
listed below. 





Copy Brigitte Bardot’s feminine accessories. 
Pink and white gingham check stylized sandal: 
Pappagallo, 122 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 

Pink and white gingham check “Sporty hood”: 
Glentex Scarfs, 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N.Y. 

26” French Baroque 18-millimeter pearl rope: 
Richelieu Pearls, 393 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
Blond real hair ponytail: 

Joseph Fleischer, 12 West 27th St., N. Y., N. Y. 
The dress: Simplicity 3444; Junior and Misses’ 
sizes 11-18, 60¢. Dan River Virginia Checks, 
99102, color 69-pink cotton, 35-36” wide. 

See Brigitte in “Babette Goes to War” (Col.). 





Copy Kim Novak's elegant accessories. 


Lavender wig 4 la Kim Novak (page 69): 
Joseph Fleischer, 12 W. 27th St., N. Y., N. Y. 


Copan blue chiffon scarf with violet fringe: 
Glentex Scarfs, 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


Orchid and blue imported French bead bag: 
Eugenie Buchner, 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


Simulated pearl and rhinestone pendant neck- 
lace and matching earclips: 

Imperial Pearl Syndicate, 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
= - 
eG Foam lilac leather pump: 
# Pappagallo, 122 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


The dress: Simplicity 3445; Junior and Misses’ 
sizes 11-18, 60¢. Dumari Lovely Lady voile, qual- 
ity 3600, 37/38” wide, color 16N. 


Kim stars in “Strangers When We Meet” (Col.). 






Copy Doris Day’s tailored accessories. 
Black cotton Capri slacks: 

Simplicity 3257. 

Gold hoop earrings and gold bangle bracelets: 
Coro, 47 West 34th Street, N. Y., N. Y. 


White and navy geometric calf spectator flaties: 
Pappagallo, 122 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


White calf shoulder-strap mail pouch with 
enamel heraldic key: 

Lona Handbags, Inc., 136 Madison Ave., N. Y., 
N. Y. 

18” pure silk navy and white polka dot square: 
Glentex Scarfs, 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


One Button white cotton shortie gloves: 
Wear-Right, 244 Madison Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 

The suit: Simplicity 2854; Junior Misses’ and 
Misses’ sizes 11-18, 50¢. Fuller Sailtone 38/39” 


wide. Blouse: Omega, 55% dacron polyester 
45% avron rayon, 44/45” wide. 


See Doris in M-G-M’s “Please Don’t Eat the 
Daisies” and U-I’s “Midnight Lace.” Be sure to 
hear Doris as she sings on the Columbia label. 
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ELVIS COMES HOME 


Continued from page 54 


biggest town he could ever imagine. It 
was bigger than Tupelo. It was even big- 
ger than Corinth, Miss. It had dime stores 
with basements. It had a zoo and Clar- 
ence Saunders’ pink marble palace that 
was opened to the public after its grocery- 
magnate builder lost the property. 

Pressing his forehead against the train 
window, Elvis felt the magic of Memphis 
again. 

As a child, in East Tupelo, he didn’t 
travel much. His mother liked to keep him 
near her. 

“I never saw a woman keep better track 
of a boy,” neighbors said. 

And, besides, there wasn’t much money 
for traveling. 

Playing in front of the white house in 
which he was born, he never did think 
much about the strange world of cities. 

Sometimes, he’d follow the narrow road 
in front of his house around two bends to 
the highway that ran from Memphis to 
Birmingham. 

“Which do you reckon is bigger?” one 
of his cousins asked, one day. 

“Dunno,” he replied. “Memphis, I guess.” 

Now, as his train chugged to a stop, 
thinking of all these things, he felt a mo- 
ment of panic. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t even get off,” he 
thought. “Gosh, I’ve seen so many places, 
been gone so long. Maybe everything has 
changed. I couldn’t stand being let down.” 

“Memphis, all off for Memphis,” the 
conductor called. 

Buttoning his coat against the outside 
cold, Elvis moved to the door. 

There was a big crowd waiting for him 
at the station, and, to help him get through 
them and get home more quickly, they’d 
arranged for him to drive home in a police 
squad car. He smiled and waved at the 
crowd, grateful to them for being there, 
and for not forgetting him. And then the 
car started on its way toward home. 


Home meant many things 


When he had gone off to the Army, home 
had meant many things. It meant his 
mother, the quiet, proud woman whom 
he called “Baby” in moments of deepest 
affection. She’d died before he left for 
Germany, but she’d seen him off to the 
Army. 

It had meant the great, square red- 
brick house on the edge of town with 
his own image wrought in the costly iron 
fence. He knew some people thought 
the fence an affectation, but he’d put it 
up as a symbol. Not many young men of 
his age, from such humble beginnings, 
could buy such a big house with such a 
fancy fence for their parents. 

The fence had been an extra gift to Mom 
and Dad. At the time he’d ordered it, it 
had seemed important. 

And Memphis, of course, meant the gang 
of fellows with whom he’d gone to school 
. . . Saturday nights at the White Castle 
hamburger stand .. . cruising down side 
streets with the crowd .. . talking about 
girls . . . swapping jokes . . . hanging 
around in front of the picture show with 
a sack of popcorn in one hand and an 
eye out for a pretty girl. 

Home had meant, just before he went 
into the Army, sleeping late. 

“Tll sleep ’til noon tomorrow,” he said 
to himself. 

That was part of being home. 

When he awoke the next day, he couldn’t 
remember where he was. He’d been sleep- 
ing heavily, dreaming—what was it?— 


something about Friedberg and Col. Park- 
er and a Hollywood sound stage. None 
of it was clear. 

Rubbing his eyes, stretching, he tried to 
orient himself. Time and place were con- 
fused. 

Then, sitting up, he saw the huge wall- 
to-wall mirror reflecting the room and the 
placard on one wall that read: “Let not 
your heart be troubled. Ye believe in God, 
also in Me. Jesus never fails.” In another 
corner stood a Christmas tree with a lot 
of toy Teddy bears and other gifts. 

Sure, now he knew where he was. 
was home. 

Sleepily, groggily, he let his mind 
wander. Thoughts were out of order. 
Probably Mom was already seeing about 
his lunch. Everything seemed awfully 
quiet, though. 

But, as the idea entered his mind, rea- 
son dispelled it. He remembered, now. 
The house was filled with memories of 
Mom. He would never sell this house or 
move away from it, he thought. 

Elvis flopped back onto the pillow and 
rolled over to look at the bedside clock. 
Five o'clock. 

Five o'clock! Surely he hadn’t slept 
all day. He shook his head to clear it 
better. Downstairs, a noise at the back 
door sounded like the milkman. 

Five o’clock. He’d awakened at 5 a.m. 
Army time! And was he hungry. He was 
so excited, though, that he forgot to eat 
for most of the day. It was hard to believe 
he was really home. 

Being home, didn’t necessarily mean 
sleeping late, it seemed. How long would 
it take him to readjust to the old life? 
Would home ever be the same again? he 
wondered. How did one pick up old 
habits abandoned two years before? 


He 


Looking back 


Later, after the town was awake, he 
drove to the city. About a mile from the 
town, on Highway 51, he stopped at Forest 
Hill Cemetery to visit Mom’s grave. When- 
ever he was home, he’d always go there at 
least once a week. 

Snow, dirty because it was several days 
old, sat like white caps on telephone poles 
and lay in disconnected patches on lawns. 

Back in home territory, snow reminded 
him of things he’d almost forgotten, things 
that snow in Germany and New York 
had failed to recall. 

In Mississippi, when he was little, they’d 
had an ice-box that drained in a tub by 
the back door. He could tell how cold 
the day was by looking out at the ice 
on the drain tub. Sometimes, on cold, 
cold days, Mom would make boiled cus- 
tard and set it on the back steps in a 
fruit jar. It would freeze just a little 
bit. Nothing tasted better. 

Then, when it snowed, he’d make snow 
ice-cream. 

“Add a little sugar and vanilla,” his 
grandmother directed. 

That was good, too. 

Braking in front of a hamburger stand, 
he began, for the first time since he got off 
the train, to feel really at home. How 
many times had he swung through the 
doors, whistling, feeling the change in his 
pocket and feeling proud because it was 
his. The first week he’d been paid as a 
truck driver, he’d stopped here for coffee. 

He’d sat on the high stool, sipping hot 
java, and he’d grinned so broadly, the 
fellow next to him had noticed. 

“What are you so happy about, son?” 
the fellow had said. 

“I'm happy,” he said, “because I’m 
working. I just got paid. I feel good. I 
may even eat two hamburgers.” 

This morning, his first day at home, he 
sat at the same lunch counter and felt 


_— again—but not quite so good as he 
d with his new truck driver’s pay. 

“T had all the confidence in the world, 
that morning,” he reflected. “I was 
working. I was a big man. There was 
nothing to worry about. 

“Today—I’m not sure how everything 
is going to turn out. 

“I wonder if [ll ever feel as sure of 
myself again as I did when I was picking 
up my first pay check?” 

He felt sudden pity for all the untried 
boys everywhere who hadn’t found out, 
yet, their own weaknesses. 

Out on the sidewalk, he strode along the 
main streets of Memphis and looked at 
the buildings. 

“It’s strange,” he thought, “I always 
remembered the main street as wider—all 
the time I was in Germany. And I 
thought the buildings were taller.” 


His folks 


People passing on the street sounded 
funny. To him, brought up . among 
Southern accents, a Southern accent 
sounded surprisingly novel, now. But, oh, 
how precious! 

A little boy stopped him. 

“Beg your pardon, suh, but do you 
know what time it is?” 

“Going on nine.” 

“Thank you, suh.” 

The child scampered down the block. 

What was it about that contact that 
gave him a twinge? He knew. It was the 
“suh.” The little boy had spoken in 
the way he’d been taught to speak as a 
child. 

“Elvis,” his grandfather had said, “as 
far as you’re concerned, ‘Yes, sir’ is one 
word when you're addressing your elders. 

“And don’t you ever forget it.” 

The familiar accents, the little boy who 
addressed him as “suh,” conjured mem- 
ories that hadn’t occurred in years. He 
was swept by a wave of affection for 
everybody on the sidewalk. 

When he was tiny, he’d been introduced 
to cousins thrice removed, to aunts by 
marriage, to courtesy aunts, to myriad 
family connections, and if he’d asked just 
what the connections might be, the answer 
was usually, “Why, Elvis; they’re some of 
your father’s folks.” 

It didn’t take him long to realize that 
being some of his folks didn’t always mean 
there was a blood kinship. There was 
simply a common bond of understanding, 
culture, heritage based on a remote tie. 

But genuine concern for one another 
was the cement that held the vast, loosely 
related clan together. 

The people he passed on the streets, 
were from his home town. They, too, had 
eaten at the same hamburger stands, 
maybe gone to the same high school, 
swatted the same mosquitoes as he had. 

Their soft accents were those of his 
East Tupelo cousins. He loved them all. 
They were his “folks.” He’d never un- 
derstood this until today. 

Without realizing it, he had taken the 
direction toward the Mississippi river. 
Shops and office buildings were giving 
way to warehouses. When a truck groaned 
out from one of these, he waved to 
the driver. The driver waved back and, 
again, he felt a kinship. 

Truck drivers were friendly people— 
especially Memphis truck drivers. He was 
proud of having been one of the fra- 
ternity. 


The mighty Mississippi 


He could smell the Mississippi, now, and 
he remembered the first time he’d seen 
it. 

His fitth grade teacher, Mrs. Grimes, had 





said to the class, “Elvis was in Memphis 
last weekend, and I'll bet he saw the 
Mississippi river. Did you, Elvis? 
Would you like to tell the class about it?” 

He was still living in East Tupelo at 
the time, and his geography class had 
been studying the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 

He had memorized the names of the 
tributaries and learned to spell them. 

“Tell the class how the Mississippi 
looked,” Mrs. Grimes suggested. 

“Well,” he hesitated, “it looked like 
—like a river.” 

He didn’t want to tell the truth about 
it. 

How would it sound to say, “To me, 
the Mississippi doesn’t look very big. 
It’s not as big as the Tennessee.” 

Nobody would believe that. The class 
wouldn’t even believe he’d seen it. But 
that’s how his first look at the river had 
affected him. 

Because the class had been studying 
the river, he’d asked his father to drive 
him across it the first thing when they 
got to Memphis. 

As they mounted the long approach to 
the river bridge, he had craned his neck, 
straining for a glimpse of the flood. 
There’d be more water in a minute, he 
thought, than he could imagine. 

But, when the river came into view, he 
was disappointed. 

“Is that the Mississippi, 

“You bet.” 

“It doesn’t look so special to me,” he 
said, almost whispering. 

Today, though, as he came in sight of 
the water, it seemed bigger than he’d re- 
membered. No, maybe it wasn’t bigger. 
But it was different. 

He looked at the Mississippi with an 
emotion he couldn’t analyze. 

“Say,” a man on the river 
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approaching him, “aren’t you _ Elvis 
Presley?” 

“Yes, sir, I am.” 

“Well, I hear you been in Germany,” 
the man said. “Guess you’re mighty glad 
to get home. Guess it’s pretty good to see 
that river again. 

“T know how it is. When I got home 
from France, first thing I wanted to do was 
see the river. Whatever else might have 
changed, I knew the Mississippi hadn’t.” 

He nodded. He was trying to figure out 
why he felt differently about the river, 
today; why it looked bigger. 

“Ain’t the size of the river that makes 


it so great,” the old man continued. “It’s 
what she stands for. She’s the very 
heart of the country. 
“There’s nothing more American.” 
“You're right, I expect,” he said. “I 


never thought of it that way before.” 

Walking back, toward town and his car, 
he wondered at himself. 

“Everything’s the same, but it looks 
different. I never realized, before, how 
important some things are.” 

When he turned into the gates at 
Graceland, he didn’t even glance at the 
fancy fence. Sure, he was glad he’d 
been able to buy a beautiful home before 
Mom died, but his pride in ability to buy, 
wasn’t the same. 

“Baby,” he whispered, “I guess you 
know my Army record was good enough. 
I hope so. Maybe I owe some things to 
good luck, but whatever I am as a man, 
I owe to you.” 

That night, he went out with his 
friends; the same crowd he’d introduced 
to Nick Adams, four years ago, when Nick 
visited him in Memphis. 

When he stopped by their homes to get 
them, he was surprised at how modest 
some of the houses were. He’d never 
thought of them as cramped. 
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But the welcome he got from his 
friends and their parents, made him want 
to sing. 

“Hey, El,” one of the boys shouted, “tell 
us about the German girls.” 

“Well,” he began, “it was kinda funny 
when they couldn’t speak English. We 
would just sit and make funny signs at 
each other, or wave and giggle.” 


“Could they dance rock ’n’ roll?” his 
friend asked. 
“I guess so,” he answered. “But, you 


know, I can’t. I can slow dance a little, 
but I never bothered to learn to bop or 
anything like that.” 

“Did you leave any girls behind?” some- 
one else asked. 

“No, not any specific ones,” he said. 
“There was one little girl, whose father 
was in the Air Force. I was seeing quite 
a lot of her, but there was no romance. 
The papers pictured her as the girl I left 
behind, but that wasn’t quite right.” 

“Elvis,” everyone said, “we’re glad to 
see you. We’ve missed you.” 

This was great, because he knew they 
were welcoming him as a boy they’d 
watched grow up, not as a famous person- 
ality. The welcome would have been 
the same for any old, valued friend just 
back from the Army. 

“El, I thought maybe you would have 
changed, but you haven’t . . . not one bit. 
You’re just the same guy who went away. 
Isn’t that right, fellows? Isn’t that the 
same old El?” 

“Oh, now,” he remonstrated, 
changes some.” 

“No siree, you’re just the same.” 

But he knew it wasn’t so. 

“Tll never again,” he thought, “be the 
boy they used to know. They aren’t the 
boys I knew. We’re men. Today, I’m 
beginning to find out the kind of a man 
I am.” —NANCY ANDERSON 
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DEBBIE REYNOLDS 


Continued from page 36 


that the place was nearly empty. Debbie 
rose hurriedly, carefully adjusting her 
mink stole around her bare shoulders 
while Karl signed the check. Her low-cut 
bouffant gown glimmered in the flickering 
light, illuminating the actress in a beau- 
tiful, goddess-like elegance. 

Both appeared to be engrossed in serious 
thought as they walked past the stares of 
the remaining patrons, to the door. Harry 
reached over and put his arm affection- 
ately around Debbie’s waist as he pushed 
the door open. They exchanged tender 
smiles. 

“They come in often,” the waiter yawned 
again. “Always the same booth; they just 
sit and talk. You know what? Id be will- 
ing to bet that they get married one of 
these days.” 

The waiter certainly wasn’t talking 
through his hat, either. From the bistro 
chatter buzzing around town, the past few 
months, and the way Harry and Debbie 
have been acting together, it could happen 
any time. 

As one leading Hollywood columnist put 
it: “Someone very close to Debbie believes 
that she’ll marry Karl, who has been in 
love with her for a long time.” 

With that news item, there was renewed 
speculation that Debbie might marry the 
shoe tycoon, now that she is free to wed 
under California law. Will she? Nobody 
really knows, least of all Debbie. 

“Right now, marriage is the farthest 
thing from my mind,” she says. “I don’t 
even think about it. I’m not saying I will 
never marry again. How can anyone pre- 
dict that? If marriage does come, it will 
be because I believe it is the best thing 
for myself and my children.” 


It has always been Debbie’s philosophy 
that whatever happens is for the best or 
the worst, depending on what you make 


of it. “I think I’m having a great time 
now,” she told an interviewer recently, 
“and I think I'll keep right on doing that. 
. . » Inside, I’m happy. I really am, but it 
has taken time to acquire that philosophy.” 
As for Harry Karl, she comments: “He 
is a very kind man, a very generous man. 
He is one of the most generous people I 
have ever known, and I don’t mean just in 
gifts. I mean in the open-hearted way he 
deals with people and their problems. 
“He’s also fun to be with. People think 
of Harry as being very dignified, and he 
does have dignity. But he also has a quiet 
wit and a wry way of looking at things.” 


“Strictly business’’ 


At first, Karl had never been consid- 
ered a top contender for Debbie’s affec- 
tions. Many thought he was running a 
poor third to Bob Neal and Glenn Ford. 
Karl, a_ well-built six-footer, first met 
Debbie five years ago in connection with 
the Thalians, a charity organization that 
aids hospitalized children. She’s always 
taken an active part in the work and Karl, 
throughout the years, has been one of its 
chief advisors and benefactors. 

On April 23rd, of last year, Debbie and 
Harry dated for the first time. They dined 
at a Sunset Strip restaurant. Debbie 
termed the date, “strictly for business 
purposes.” The shoe store tycoon turned 
over a $10,000 check to her for the 
Thalians. After that, they dated again and 
again. 

At that time, Debbie was dating no one, 
and Harry was playing the field of several 
glamor girls. After his brief marriage to 
Joan Cohn, he began calling on Debbie. 
Their dates became more frequent and 


his attentions more notable. Last Christ- 
mas, for example, he gave her an emerald 
necklace, earrings and bracelet valued at 
$40,000. Pretty fancy baubles, even for a 
millionaire. 

Lately, she has been seeing Harry two 
and three times a week. And it was pretty 
obvious that “some of the business” at 
hand was romance. As Debbie, herself, said 
in a recent interview, “Before I was mar- 
ried I dated, but I never dated just to 
date. I liked to go out with someone I 
really liked, or not go out at all.” 

After her divorce, Debbie felt the same 
way. She was selective about the men she 
dated. When friends invited her out with 
them, because they had a man from out of 
town and wanted to line up a date for him, 
Debbie would agree to go. But she was al- 
ways careful to go in her own car and come 
home in her own car, so there were no 
problems. “That way the evening is easy 
for me,” she explained. “If I want to go 
home early, I can go home early. I don’t 
have to take anybody out of his way. If 
I’m stuck, I can come unstuck.” If she 
didn’t like the way a man behaved, if she 
thought he was drinking too much, for ex- 
ample, she was always free to go home— 
and she did just that. 

What possible reason could Debbie have 
for seeing so much of Harry? That was 
the question asked by many. Here was a 
man more than twenty years older than 
she. A quiet-mannered man. Definitely not 
like the carefree, party-loving Bob Neal, 
who was then her leading admirer. Cer- 
tainly Karl couldn’t be a match for the 
dashing actor Glenn Ford, who came into 
the picture later. But Karl outlasted both 
of them and Walter Troutman (an Eastern 
admirer) as well. 

After her divorce, Debbie found herself 
meeting and dating many different men. 
“IT get many different kinds of conversa- 
tions,” she told a reporter, “and although 
I find them all amusing, I don’t believe a 
word they say. Not a word.” But though 
Debbie may have been a bit cynical about 
the “lines” most of the men she dated were 
handing her, she never grew cynical about 
the men themselves. “Once you grow 
cynical toward the other sex in general,” 
she said, “you’re lost.” 

Debbie was asked, in an _ interview, 
whether the fact that she’s a divorced 
= means men make more passes at 

er. 

“Verbal passes, yes,” she answered. “Not 
physical passes. It’s like a football game, 
I keep wondering who’s going to throw the 
longest pass. 

“T toss it right back,” she added, “as if it 
were a hot potato. But it’s stimulating. I 
have to be alert.” 

And Debbie also added that when, fi- 
nally, she meets a nice, attractive man, 
and he is honest with her, she will be able 
to know that he is being honest. Perhaps, 
her friends speculate, it is Karl’s honesty 
that has put him out in front of the others. 

He is often her escort to banquets and 
other formal Hollywood events. They even 
go bowling together, if you can imagine 
that. But the thing that they like to do 
best, is see movies. Debbie admits to being 
a movie fan all her life. Harry often picks 
her up at the house and they head for 
the new movie in town, watching it raptly 
as they munch on popcorn. 

Debbie sees Harry more than any other 
man, and it is apparent that he is the 
Number One man in her life in all re- 
spects. This is not amazing to those who 
know Karl. 

Amazing is the fact that rarely has a 
good photograph ever been taken of him. 
In nearly every picture, the gray-haired 
millionaire appears to be out of place, 
looking expressionless. His charm and 
well-groomed appearance, however, make 
him quite a lady’s man. He’s one of the 


best dressed men in town. He even has 
his own tailor. His overwhelming at- 
tentiveness to his female companions on 
dates, is beyond reproach. Harry always 
has been surrounded by beautiful women. 

Nearly everyone—his ex-wives excluded 
—agrees that he is a very likable fellow. 
Debbie admires his gentle authority, his 
quiet wit, his ability to converse on many 
topics. Furthermore, Debbie has developed 
more appreciation for older men since her 
divorce. She realizes Eddie’s immaturity 
was a major factor in destroying their 
marriage. She doesn’t want to make the 
same mistake again. 

Debbie would never have to consider 
that Harry might be marrying her for 
her money. She is on her way to being 
a millionairess, but he has dealt in mil- 
lions for many years. Security would be 
assured if she married him. 

To speculate whether this fast friendship 
will lead to true love and a marriage, re- 
quires some knowledge of Harry Karl and 
his background. Most people know little 
about him, except for his benefactions and 
his marriages (sometimes synonymous). 


About Karl 


Three times Karl married and all three 
ended in stormy divorces. His first wife 
was Ruth Winters. The only satisfaction 
Karl gained out of this union, was becom- 
ing the father of a daughter, Judie. She’s 
now 21l-years-old. She’s married and a 
mother, making Harry a proud grandfather. 

His second marriage was to Marie (com- 
monly known as “The Body”) McDonald. 
This was the stormiest of them all. They 
were wed, unwed and re-wed. Their do- 
mestic brawls became periodic headlines 
in the newspapers. Two children were 
adopted by the couple in an effort to sal- 
vage things. Shortly after that, Marie be- 
came pregnant—nine months later making 
Harry the father of another daughter. All 
this didn’t help, however. Finally, on April 
16, 1958 (eleven years after they first said 
their vows), Karl divorced the actress for 
the third and final time. It was a year 
after they had reconciled, again, following 
the mysterious (still unsolved) kidnaping 
of “The Body.” The final parting, sur- 
prisingly enough, was not a bitter one. 

“Marie has a wonderful career ahead of 
her,” Harry declared to the newspapers. 
“She’s a great girl, but there is no longer 
any affection between us.” 

Debbie and Harry continued their so- 
called “business” dates up until last sum- 
mer. Something happened. Their dating 
stopped and it was Bob Neal who, again, 
moved into Debbie’s life. They dated on 
the Coast and in New York. His gift of a 
diamond brooch started off rumors that 
he had proposed to the actress. Where was 
Harry Karl? He was involved in a ro- 
mance, but not with Debbie. 

Harry suddenly began courting Joan 
Cohn, the lovely widow of Harry Cohn, 
who’d been head of Columbia Pictures. 
One of Karl’s associates claimed his sud- 
den new interest was “to forget Debbie.” 
But whatever the reason was, it led to 
marriage last September and another 
marital downfall for Karl. 

Joan sued him for divorce after being 
married for only twenty three days, charg- 
ing he treated her with “extreme cruelty 
and wrongfully inflicted extreme suffer- 
ing.” No one in Hollywood has been able 
to determine what ended the marriage so 
swiftly. But they were apparently twenty- 
three costly days for Karl. Joan claimed 
the marriage had cost her $54,000—what 
she lost in monthly inheritance payments 
under her deceased husband’s will—and 
requested a total alimony sum of $110,000. 
Harry paid. Not long afterward, Harry was 
back in Debbie’s life. 

Always conscious of appearances, Debbie 








would not date Harry until Mrs. Cohn 
had sued for divorce. But once the suit 
was filed, they became steady companions. 
Harry often calls at the house, bringing 
gifts for young Todd and Carrie as well 
as for Debbie. 


One of the family 


Bob Neal slowly became Debbie’s second 
date choice. While they were making “It 
Started With a Kiss” and “Gazebo,” Deb- 
bie and Glenn Ford became good friends. 
They dated, but it was always Harry Karl 
who managed to take her out twice as 
many times. True, Glenn put on his tux- 
edo and took Debbie to the Foreign Press 
Awards. That night, Karl was dateless at 
the Moulin Rouge, but the next night he 
was again with Debbie dining at La Rue’s. 
It’s also true Debbie had dinner with 
Glenn three nights in a row, but people 
who know Debbie well said this didn’t 
change anything. Karl was still number 
one on her list. 

“I think Debbie likes Harry,” one of her 
friends told this writer, “because she has 
known him so long that he’s kind of like 
a member of the family. She feels secure 
with him . . . more relaxed.” 

And Kar! is practically a member of the 
family, too. He’s well-liked by both Deb- 
bie’s mother and father. Debbie’s brother, 
Bill Reynolds, recently married a twenty- 
year-old Glendale secretary, Jean Arntsen. 
None other than Karl, escorted Debbie to 
the wedding. At the reception, in the home 
of the bride’s mother, Debbie and Harry 
chatted merrily with the guests. It was a 
small wedding (about 150 guests) and 
just close friends of both families were 
invited. Debbie’s mother even designed 
and made the wedding gown for Joan, 
who is cute enough to be in the movies, 
herself. 

Both Debbie and Harry appeared ex- 
tremely happy for Bill, who had been liv- 
ing at Debbie’s two-story English-style 
brick home in Holmby Hills. With Eddie 
Fisher gone, Debbie had been leery about 
staying in the place without the protection 
of a male. Bill had set up housekeeping in 
a room that the former owners built as a 
bombshelter. 

Not only did Harry attend the cere- 
mony, but he and Debbie drove the newly- 
weds to Squaw Valley, during the Winter 
Olympics week, for their honeymoon. The 
trip was made in Harry’s limousine. 

Over the past six months, Debbie has 
maintained that she would marry, again, 
when the right man comes along. 

“I’m not looking for any particular type 
of man,” Debbie told a reporter at the El 
Morocco in New York. “I wasn’t looking 
for any specific type before my marriage 
to Eddie, and I’m not now.” 

However, the day her divorce was filed 
against Eddie, she was understandably 
bitter. 

“I’m not interested in men at the mo- 
ment. If I go out at all it will be with 
old friends, just to have an escort. I don’t 
make new associations easily.” 

Yet Debbie has always liked people. She’s 
found that she can be hurt by them easily 
and that, also, she is very sensitive to the 
impressions she’s making on others. She 
can tell, almost immediately, whether 
people like her or not. 

For a while, after the divorce, Debbie 
built a wall around herself, to keep from 
being hurt by people. In the past few 
months, dating almost from the time that 
she and Harry Karl began to be seen to- 
gether so much, that wall has started to 
come down. “I started to feel alive again,” 
Debbie said. 

The day she received her final divorce 
papers (one year after she filed), Debbie 
cautiously continued to be noncommittal 
about her romantic status. Queried about 


the rumors that she would wed Harry 
Karl, she sternly stated in her dressing 
room at Paramount (she was making “The 
Pleasure of His Company”): “Harry Karl 
is a good friend. I think very highly of 
him. As for marriage, we never talked 
about it. 

“My main concerns are for my children 
and my career. Todd just turned two 
years old and Carrie Frances is three-and- 
a-half. They’re not infants anymore, and 
they need a lot more love.” 

As Debbie spoke, she kept glancing at 
a new photograph of Todd on her dress- 
ing room table. He looks older than his 
age. His features are more like Debbie’s 
and resembles Eddie Fisher only a little 
now that he is older. But Carrie Frances 
has inherited many of the crooner’s char- 
acteristics. Lately, Debbie has managed, 
despite a heavy work load, to spend more 
time with the children. 

Maybe it’s partially a guilt complex. 
The divorce from Eddie had shattered 
Debbie both mentally and physically. To 
overcome the pain, she buried herself in 
work. Five pictures in a row took her 
away from Todd and Carrie for weeks at 
a time. “No more separations from now 
on,” vows Debbie. “Where I go, the chil- 
dren go.” 


Debbie’s conflict 


Now that Debbie’s brother Bill is mar- 
ried and not living with her anymore, her 
fears about being without protection, at 
night, are back. Even while her brother 
lived with her, Debbie kept a loaded gun 
beside her bed. “If I were really alone,” 
she said at that time, “I’d be miserable.” 
Therefore, many feel that this could hasten 
any marriage plans. However, any decision 
to re-marry is not an easy one. I imagine 
that she’s battling a conflict with her own 
self on the pros and cons of such a de- 
cision. Or course, only she can come up 
with the answers, and the questions are 
numerous. Can she make a second marriage 
work? Is Harry Karl the right man for 
her? Has life without a partner, for more 
than a year, made her too independent to 
be able to adjust to another marriage? 
Would she find marriage dull? And so on. 

Above all, there is one thing Debbie 
may fear if she becomes Mrs. Harry Karl 
or Mrs. Anybody Else—the day one of 
her children might say . . . “Mommy, will 
I have to call that man Daddy?” 

Both Todd and Carrie love to see “Uncle 
Harry” when he comes to the house. In 
Palm Springs, where Debbie owns a home, 
which she and Eddie once shared as man 
and wife, Karl spent a weekend just play- 
ing with the children and showing them 
the sites around town in his spotless lim- 
ousine. Debbie was along, too. 

The last year, has been hard on Debbie 
in more ways than one. She tried to be 
both a mother and father. At times, this 
brought her close to emotional breakdown. 
Carrie came down with tonsilitis. Even 
though Debbie had 6 a.m. calls that week, 
on “The Rat Race,” she took care of Carrie 
for three nights in a row, getting hardly 
any sleep at all. Carrie even slept beside 
Debbie, so she could comfort her. 

And then, at the end of March, little 
Todd required an operation. It was a minor 
operation, the doctors told Debbie, but 
still, she felt she should notify Eddie. 
Then she found that she had no idea 
where to get in touch with him. When he 
had been informed, finally, Eddie flew to 
his son’s side at St. John’s hospital. But 
the anxiety and fears at this time pointed 
out dramatically how difficult it is for one 
parent to try to be both mother and father. 

In many ways, Debbie appears over- 
protective. Mainly because she’s alone. 
She takes no chances when it comes to 
the children. Her stand-in, Donna Leary, 


nearly scared Debbie to death. Donna’s 
six-year-old son, one morning, decided 
that he would smoke—just like Mommy. 
While Donna was asleep, in the bedroom 
of their apartment, the boy took a cig- 
arette and lighter into the closet. Moments 
later, flames were racing through the house. 

Debbie was so upset about the near 
tragedy, that she gave orders to her chil- 
dren’s nurse not to leave them alone even 
for one single minute during the day. All 
the matches and lighters in the Reynolds 
household were hidden. 

Even when Eddie Fisher was permitted 
to visit the children in Las Vegas, for a 


weekend, Debbie was apprehensive. She ° 


gave careful instructions to the nurse not 
to let them out of her sight. One of her 
girlfriends claimed that Debbie was nerv- 
ous and on edge during all the time that 
they were away. Debbie even canceled a 
fun trip to Mexico, because she didn’t 
want to go without the children and her 
doctor advised her against taking them 
South of the Border. 


Everything but a husband 


So, the one big thing missing in Debbie’s 
life is a husband. And, up until recently, 
that hadn’t seemed to bother her. She 
once told a reporter: “Every woman would 
like to have a happy marriage. The trick 
is to have one. You have to be careful. 
Particularly the second time. 

“I’m free in every way. I have every- 
thing—everything beyond what I ever 
dreamed of years ago. I always wanted 
to have children. I have my family. I have 
a lovely house. I have a good job. I’m able 
to buy almost anything I desire.” 

But, now, things have changed. In 
reality, Debbie probably knows she doesn’t 
have everything, but may soon gain the 
thing most lacking in her life—a husband. 
Harry Karl is her number-one choice. And 
he certainly has been persistent. Besides 
the $40,000 worth of jewelry he gave her 
for Christmas, some of his other gifts have 
been a mink coat and a red electric golf 
cart (they cost $1,900). 

Another plus, is Karl’s position. He is 
outside the entertainment business, so 
there will be no question of competition 
of their careers, an element that entered 
into Debbie’s and Eddie’s problems. Yet, 
Harry has been in and around show busi- 
ness for years, so he understands a movie 
star’s problems. 

They made quite a hit at the recent 
Thalians’ Mardi Gras costume ball for 
new members. Debbie borrowed May Mur- 
ray’s 35-year-old rhinestone dress from 
the silent picture version of “The Merry 
Widow,” out of the M-G-M wardrobe 
department. Karl wore top hat and tails. 
They made a grandstand entrance with 
their faces made-up in blackface and 
Pat Moran brought up the rear as their 
slave in chains. One of the new members 
was Bob Neal, but he never showed. It 
seemed to confirm rumors that he was 
completely out of Debbie’s life. 

The man to watch is Harry Karl. His 
divorce from Joan Cohn won't be final 
until October in California, but that 
doesn’t mean he would have to wait that 
long in order to re-marry. As in the case 
of Eddie Fisher, Karl could obtain a di- 
vorce in Nevada in six weeks time. 

Close friends of Debbie, believe that if 
she does say “yes” to Karl, the wedding 
won't take place until October, but the 
big question in this writer’s mind is: 

“Can Debbie convince herself that Karl 
is the right man for her children to call 
Daddy?” —ROBERT DEAN 


SEE DEBBIE IN PAR’S. “THE RAT RACE” AND 
“PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY.” DON’T MISS HER 
SPECIALS ON ABC-TV. HEAR HER SING ON DOT. 
BE SURE TO WATCH FOR HER IN COL.'S “PEPE.” 
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COME CLOSER 
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always, the studio reports: “You’re darned 
right he’s expected. He’s in every scene. 
Get him here!” 

Meanwhile, daughter Tracy, aged 3, and 
son Jody, aged 2, stare at Daddy under 
the covers until Mommy returns and 
routs him out of bed. Not until he is 
bathed, shaved and reasonably drenched 
in coffee does he remember any of his 
wild morning deceptions. But once awak- 
ened fully at 7:31, he is a live wire and 
ready for work. Work is at Warner Broth- 
ers studio. 

Five mornings a week, at 7:45, with the 
help of his wife, two children and the 
neighborhood dogs, Roger Smith drives 
through Warner Brothers’ studio gate, 
parks his car, takes out his lunch pail 
and reports to the set of “77 Sunset Strip,” 
where he turns into detective Jeff Spencer. 

Because he’s a chronic “forgetter” and 
“a misplacer,” his wife has printed on his 
lunch pail, “This kit belongs to Roger 
Smith.” As a result, since last August, he 
hasn’t lost a single pail, although people 
from all over the set are constantly track- 
ing him down with, “This your lunchbox, 
Roger?” 

His lunch from home is always the same. 
The contents of the lunch pail correctly 
calorie-counted are one sandwich, one 
apple, one banana and one cookie. It is 
his wife’s way of keeping him out of the 
studio dining room, where, if he does go 
on occasion, he invariably overeats, which 
he doesn’t want to do. 

He should, but he doesn’t watch his 
diet. On the evenings they go out to din- 
ner, Roger will invariably head for a 
Mexican restaurant, stuff himself with 
tamales and then go home to be sick. 

“Why do you do it, Roger?” Vici would 
— “You know it always makes you 
sick.” 

But the very next week, there is Roger, 
sick all over again, on tamales. And the 
worst of it is, it goes on and on. He can’t 
understand it himself. 

On the set, if a problem comes up, he 
simply falls asleep. He can sleep in his 
chair for one or two hours while all 
around him is clamor, din and confusion. 
All his life, he’s retreated into sleep the 
minute unpleasantness comes up. It saves 
him, he claims, a lot of wear and tear on 
the nerves. When free from work and 
home fixing problems—like how to build 
an addition on to the addition on to the 
garage—he can and does sleep fourteen 
to sixteen hours at a stretch. He’s that 
easy and relaxed, although he can be lulled 
into well-being with Vici’s words con- 
cerning family arguments. 


He doesn’t feel married 


“Why quarrel?” she says. “We know 
we're not going to separate, so why make 
ourselves miserable?” 

He’s got himself one girl in a million 
and he knows it. It’s fantastic, but for that 
matter, so is his marriage. But there are 
times, he confesses, he feels as if he were 
living in—well, not sin exactly—but a 
sort of premarital, romantic glow. He’s that 
crazy about the wife who so wisely has re- 
mained a sort of unfathomable enigma 
to her husband. 

“I don’t feel I know Vici,” he says. “I 
don’t feel married, because I can’t out- 
guess her. She keeps me guessing. I learn 
new things about her every day. All the 
other girls I dated, before Vici, I knew 
like a book inside a few weeks. We've 
been married four years now and I’m 


still learning new things about my wife.” 

Nevertheless, he can be a frustrating 
husband at times. He’ll never dish-dry 
and runs away from the vacuum-running. 
And while he'll uncomplainingly put up 
with his wife’s cold feet, he has the nasty 
habit of falling asleep right in the midst 
of a good soul-satisfying argument—and 
any wife knows nothing can be more 
upsetting. 

In the beginning, the Smiths were defi- 
nitely disorganized—financially. With both 
Roger and Vici progressing in their ca- 
reers, they gave no thought for tomor- 
row. If Roger decided he needed a new 
power-saw, he’d buy one, regardless of 
cost. Or, if they wanted new luggage for 
the car, or maybe a new car, they got it. 

They learned better, in time. Today, 
they operate under a business manager 
and, like most careful young couples, they 
stick to their budget. 

He’s romantic and quite a philosopher 
on love. He believes a man should never 
try to reason out a woman. “No man ever 
knows why a woman says this or that,” 
he insists. “Women reason on an emo- 
tional basis rather than intellectual.” 

Vici, quietly listening to this disserta- 
tion, permits the remark to pass by with- 
out comment. 

“Men are attracted visually to women,” 
he goes on, “but it’s the opposite with 
women. Men are usually drawn to beauty 
in the opposite sex. Women aren’t. Not 
always. Men admire a voluptuous woman. 
Most women are repelled by a man with 
over-developed muscles that make him 
seem a modern Goliath. 

“Like any male animal, men are stimu- 
lated by sounds and scents. They thrill to 
the soft, musical voice of a woman. And 
when she cunningly uses perfume, a man 
thinks to himself—she’s trying to attract 
me.” 

“Is that why you never buy me any?” 
Vici interrupts. 

He ignores her. “Now take another 
sound—music. Music is a woman’s weap- 
on,” he continues. “When she plans to 
attract a man, a woman turns on soft, 
sweet music and a man, who sees through 
her, thinks to himself—she’s trying to 
please me.” 

“Is that why you run from the house 
every time I play a violin concerto re- 
cording?” Vici innocently demands, hiding 
her smile. 

He eventually gives up. 


He had trouble with women 


No one can ever say that mild-man- 
nered, gentlemanly Roger, would argue 
with a lady! Although he insists, despite 
his appealing six-feet-two-inches, blue- 
green eyes and handsome young years 
(he’s 27 now), that he has always had 
trouble with women. 

In fact, at the time he met Vici, he was 
having girl problems all over the place. 
One girl, in particular, had stood him up 
and Roger was burning. “Why don’t you 
ask Vici Shaw for a date just to get 
even?” a friend suggested. Roger had 
seen her. A green-eyed beauty with an 
upturned nose, who came from Australia. 
To Roger, who’d been impressed with her 
performance in “The Eddie Duchin Story,” 
the suggestion was comparable to asking 
out Garbo. 

But, finally, he screwed up his courage, 
took her to Disneyland (“It cost me $42,” 
he moans), and what happened? She 
trapped him. 

At no time did he ask Vici to marry 
him. She asked him. Twice, too, before she 
got him. The first time that she happened 
to say, “When we get married,” Roger said, 
“Now, hold on there. We're not getting 
married.” The second time Vici brought up 


the subject, he came back with a snappy, 
“Now, just a minute.” 

This didn’t bother Vici in the least. 
Whether lovable old “Roge” acknowledged 
it or not, she knew they loved each other, 
had been in love for weeks and they were 
getting married. 

“My reluctance was due to the fact I 
had no money saved and was making 
little,” he admits. “But, frankly, I was 
crazy about the idea.” 

The things that happened at their wed- 
ding reception should have tipped off Roger 
to his life ahead. 

Their crises go all the way back to the 
wedding. Without a hitch they got through 
the ceremony, but disaster struck at the 
reception at a friend’s home. They were 
all but ready to depart for their honey- 
moon when Vici, changing her gown up- 
stairs, made a discovery. 

She had forgotten her strapless bra. 
She’d packed them all and the luggage 
was outside in the car. And, very clearly, 
she made it understood that under no cir- 
cumstances was she going anywhere with 
anybody minus it. 

A woman friend was dispatched to fetch 
one from the luggage. But along the way, 
the friend stopped to chat with first one 
group and then another, and the time 
dragged on while Vici grew more and more 
restless. 

“Have a glass of champagne while you’re 
waiting,” a friend urged, but Vici, who 
seldom drinks, shook her head. 

“Well, a little,” the friend urged again, 
“you're getting nervous.” 

So Vici sipped some champagne. The 
friend returned; Vici had finished dress- 
ing in her going-away outfit and then 
proceeded to descend the stars, when, with 
a sudden whoop, she decided to toss the 
bouquet—and tossed it backwards, knock- 
ing off the hat and eyeglasses of the 
startled usher. 

The bouquet was retrieved and retossed 
by the blushing bride in the right direction, 
although slightly off center, and the Smiths 
drove off to their tiny apartment with its 
one chair, one bed, one stove and to, what 
Roger calls today, “perpetual crises.” 


His silly superstitions 


Is he superstitious about all this? He 
says no, he’s given up superstitions, since 
he feels he can no longer cope with the 
consequences. 

He used to be superstitious. In fact, when 
he played football for Hollywood School in 
Nogales, New Mexico, he drove everyone 
crazy on the team. Not that he wasn’t a 


good athlete and a we g player. He was, but 


somewhere he picked up this irrepressible 
habit: Before making a pass, for luck, he’d 
turn the ball over twice in his hands. The 
team nearly went crazy waiting for him. 

And when he played baseball, he simply 
had to touch first base before going into 
action. Let the umpire scream and the 
pitcher howl, old Roge would have to 
touch the base first. 

“It was all,” he shakes his head and smiles 
a sheepish grin, “just one of those silly 
superstitions I'd been seized with and 
could do nothing about.” But it’s all part of 
the past—his superstitions—he explains 
seriously, today, while knocking on the 
wood of his guitar for luck! 

It was his guitar that brought him all 
his good fortune. He took it up at the 
University of Arizona and strummed and 
sang so well, that he won first place on 
“The Horace Heidt Show” and the “Ted 
Mack Original Amateur Hour.” His guitar 
brought him good luck in Hawaii when, as 
a member of the Naval R.O.T.C., he gave 
performances in little clubs when he was 
on leave—along with another lad named 
Bob Shayne, now with the Kingston Trio. 


















“Look,” a man approached him and said, 
one evening, after his performance, “I don’t 
often say this, but with your looks and 
talent, kid, you should try Hollywood.” 

The man was Jimmy Cagney and, three 
months after his discharge, Roger followed 
his advice about Hollywood. 








Vici has the answer 


But he’s never played the guitar in a 
film, although he estimates that he, along 
with Efrem Zimbalist, average about 30 
full-length movies a year—a tough work- 
ing schedule. 

“Once he gets out of bed,” laughs Vici, 
“he’s a hard worker.” 

Which is true. He seldom works for less 
than ten to twelve hours daily, and after 
that, and on weekends, he finds he can 
never turn down a request from a fan or 
for a public appearance. 

He can’t say no. He knows how he’d 
have felt, as a kid growing up in South- 
gate, California, if one of his movie idols 
had given him an autograph or made a 
visit to his town. And so he feels deeply 
about his fans. 

He feels deeply about intolerance, too. 
“Racial intolerance,” he says, “is instinc- 
tively planted in the minds of children 
even before birth.” And, undoubtedly, he 
is recalling prejudice he found when he 
moved, at twelve years of age, to Nogales, 
New Mexico, and found himself the only 
“blond-haired” kid in the school. 

“Intolerance,” he'll explain seriously, 
losing, for a rare moment, his easygoing 
manner, “is passed along through genera- 
tion to generation and can only be elimi- 
nated when people cease passing such 
ideas mentally to each new generation.” 

And Vici will say, at this point: “What 
you and I need, Roger, is more children. 
I keep saying it over and over.” 

And she means it. She wants no part of 
the actress-star bit. It’s a bore. She wants 
only to be Mr. Smith’s wife. She wants 
only the demands of her spouse, as he sud- 
denly shouts downstairs, “I haven’t any 
clean shirts”—“Well, why in heaven’s name 
do you hang up your soiled shirts among 
the clean ones? Who knows they’re there?” 
she shouts back. 

And he’ll smile as she goes looking for 
a clean one for him and show her, later 
that day when he returns from work, 
that he appreciates her, by having her 
favorite snapshot, the one he took of her 
and the kids, enlarged as a surprise. 

And he won’t stop off, that evening, at 
the hardware store and get lost among the 
household repair gadgets, but drive direct- 
ly home to their nice-middle-class neigh- 
borhood. And, after parking the car in 
the garage, he may stop to admire and in- 
spect his own landscaping around their 
house, then dash inside, calling, “Vici?” 

And she’ll come running down the steps 
to meet him and he’ll say, “No bitters in 
the meatloaf, tonight?” And she’ll shake 
her head, No. 

“No ice cakes with sour cream?” he’ll 
tease. And she’ll shake her head, No. And 
then he shuts the door and softly whispers, 
“T love you, Vici,” and she murmurs back, 
“I love you, too, Roger.” 

And then, Roger Smith knows he has it 
made—until, that is, 7:15 the next morn- 
ing, when Vici nudges him, “Do you have 
to go to work early today, Roger?” And 
then, for some reason, unknown even to 
himself, he finds himself carrying on and 
deceiving his wife and confusing his chil- 
dren as he hears himself answer back: 
“No, not today, Vici.” THE END 












SEE ROGER ON ABC-TV, FRI., 9-10 P.M. EDT, IN 
“77 SUNSET STRIP.” VICI CAN BE SEEN IN “BE- 
CAUSE THEY'RE YOUNG” AND ALSO IN “I AIM 
AT THE STARS,” BOTH FOR COLUMBIA PICTURES. 
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NATALIE TRUNDY 
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and her mom who’d been the one who in- 
sisted Natalie give up show business for at 
least two years to spend a couple of “nor- 
mal” years in college and to make her so- 
cial debut, before resuming a movie career. 

And he’d discovered little crazy things 
about her: she’d gotten that first part of 
a 16-year-old girl, when she was only 
13, by forcing her feet into high heels, 
padding herself in the proper p'aces, put- 
ting on a form-fitting dress and convinc- 
ing the producer she could play the role; 
she liked the bubbly feeling of champagne 
but couldn’t stand hard licvor; she loved 
ice cream and spaghetti and hamburgers 
and loathed cottage cheese; she’d practiced 
the piano for three years and hate‘ it; she 
had seventy-nine pairs of shoes and $300 
worth of gloves: and she had a little more 
than 10,024 freckles on her face. 

This last thing he was pretty sure of. 
After all, he’d spent hours, one after- 
noon, counting them, seriously and with a 
straight face. When Natalie had finally 
stifled her giggles, for a moment, to de- 
clare she was starved and refuse’ to sit 
still another minute and be “counted,” 
he solemnly announced that he had fin- 
ished anyhow. A smart businessman like 
himself didn’t have to count every freckle 
One-fourth of her face, 2,506 freck!es, was 
sufficient, he declared; now all he had to 
do was multiply by four. 

A lot of freckles, but not really very 
much—this and everything else he'd 
learned—to know about the girl you want 
to be your wife. But Charles was hope- 
lessly in love. That was enough for him. 

And when Natalie replied, “Yes, 
Charlie, I'll marry you,” she knew even 
less about him than he did about her. 
Most of the time, she talked and he lis- 
tened. That was one thing she was sure 
of: he was a good listener. And soft- 
voiced. And gentle. And when he looted 
at her in that special way, she felt she 
was the most beautiful girl in the world. 

But “love’—about that, Natalie wasn’t 
sure. Excitement, yes, especially when 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Frances Cam- 
pana, opposed the marriage (not because 
Charles was of a different religion, as some 
of the columnists claimed, but because her 
father and mother knew how set she was 
on a career and also because she was too 
young); but “love”’—perhaps. When her 
parents finally gave in and gave them their 
blessings and officially announced the en- 
gagement to the press, Natalie was even 
less sure of love than before. 

Two weeks before she married Charles 
Hirshon, Natalie confided to a close friend 
that she didn’t love him, and claimed that 
“Charlie’s imagination always gets the bet- 
ter of him.” That same day she broke the 
engagement, and the fact was duly re- 
ported in the New York papers. 

The next morning, Charlie and Natalie 
were seen walking hand-in-hand alone 
Fifth Avenue. The engagement was “on” 
again. Two weeks later, the young couple 
eloped to Baltimore, Maryland, and were 
married by Pastor Hans Wagner at Zion 
Lutheran Church. The ring was a simple. 
plain gold band. But Charlie’s wedding 
gift to his bride was far from simple: a 
yacht “between 80 and 100 feet long” (the 
groom was so excited he couldn’t remem- 
ber the craft’s dimensions, when ques- 
tioned by reporters after the ceremony) 
and a white Alfa Romeo automobile with 
red upholstery. The bride said she was 
“very happy.” 

Charles wanted to take his 
Paris and then home to Tahiti. 


bride to 
But Na- 


talie’s TV commitments, in New York, 
forced them both to stay there for over 
a month. Natalie was intent on carving 
out a career for herself in Hollywood. “I 
want to be a great actress,” she told an in- 
terviewer—while Charles begged her to 
forget about making a name for herself in 
pictures. Her mother had warned her 
to try for a career, wait till she knew 
more of the world, but it didn’t seem 
necessary then. 

Charles owned almost half of the island 
of Tahiti, but the money was tied up in 
a trust fund by his father and he received 
only one check a month—and not a very 
large one at that. Not that they starved. 
On their anniversary, Charlie gave her a 
wedding band every month, but she wore 
neither the original ring nor any of the 
others. 

They began to pick at each other. and 
then one or the other would sulk for 
hours. They were such strangers that 
they didn’t even know how to fight. to get 
what was bothering them out in the open, 
to clear the air. They were young... 
very young. 

Then, Natalie, whose career had been 
at low tide—got the break she’d waited for, 
a call from Hollywood for a featured role 
in the “Adventures in Paradise” TV 
series. Charlie couldn’t get away from 
New York, on such short notice, so Natalie 
went o't to the Coast by plane, alone. 

At I2lewild airport, in New York, she 
met Vic Damone and his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rocco Farinola of Brooklyn, who 
were all on the way to California. Natalie 
knew Vic casually, but her mother and 
his parents were old friends. On the plane, 
Vic invited her to be a guest at his house 
as long as his parents were there, or until 
her husband came out, and gratefully she 
accepted. 


Marriage isn’t all sweet music 


A week later, when Charlie was able 
to break away from his business in New 
York, he flew out to Hollywood, and he 
and Natalie rented a modest apartment. 

Marriage, the young Hirshons learned, 
wasn’t champagne and soft lights and 
sweet music. It was bills, and disagree- 
ments, and washing dishes after supper. 
It was squabbling and quarreling over lit- 
tle things and big things—over whether 
or not Natalie should continue her career, 
over who should put the garbage in the 
incinerator. 

Then, one night, came the biggest fight 
of all. Neither of them knew just what 
started it, but this time they didn’t just 
pick at each other in controlled voices; 
this time they screamed at each other, and 
having had no experience in screaming, of 
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really letting off steam, they were both 
shattered by the experience. 

“Well, Natalie,” Charlie said, after they’d 
both pulled themselves together, “we’re 
both very unhappy. Don’t you think we 
ought to separate for a while?” 

Natalie agreed, and the next day Charlie 
packed a few of his things in a bag and 
moved into the relatively inexpensive 
Montecito Hotel at 6650 Franklin Avenue. 
As he was leaving, he said, “I'll have the 
telephone turned over to you tomorrow.” 

Exactly what happened in the next day 
or so, is a little confusing (it depends on 
whom you talk to, Natalie or Charlie), but 
she claims that she returned home from 
work and she found her phone was dead. 

The following day she called her hus- 
band and asked, “Charles, why?” And, ac- 
cording to Natalie, he told her the phone 
was in his name. “Now it’s your business,” 
he is alleged to have said. “If you want an- 
other, get it.” 

Natalie also claims that a few days later, 
when he came bv to pick up his mail, 
she asked him, “Charles, shall I buy my- 
self a car?” He had bought her a new car, 
: Dual-Ghia, but he hadn’t given it to 

er. 

According to Natalie, Charles answered, 
“Tm not going to give it to you. But, 
I'll tell you what. Ill sell it to you.” 

Some observers say that Charles was in- 
creasingly jealous of Natalie, not only of 
her career but also of the men she’d 
meet—men like Jeff Richards, with whom 
she played a love scene in a bathing suit in 
“Adventures in Paradise”; even men like 
his own best friend, Gustavo Rojo, who 
was dark, suave and handsome. Whether 
this was true or not, it was apparent to 
everyone who knew him, that Charles 
was extremely depressed by the break-up. 


One last call 


A littie more than two weeks after 
Charles Hirshon walked out on his wife, 
he picked up the telephone in his hotel- 
apartment and made two calls, one to his 
friend Gustavo Rojo, of Beverly Hills, 
the other to New York City. Just before 
he put through the call to New York, he 
told the switchboard operator, Miss Eva 
Shalle, that he wanted the telephone 
service disconnected after he made “one 
last call.” Something in the tone of his 
voice alarme? the operator, and she told 
her fears to Walter Smith, the hotel man- 
ager. He told her to listen in on the New 
York call, and she heard Charles Hirshon 
say that he’d taken an overdose of se- 
conal tablets. The manager immediately 
called the police. 

The police broke into his apartment and 
found him unconscious. In his hands, he 
was clutching a photograph of his wife, 
Natalie. There were two notes; one say- 
ing that his five-month-old marriage was 
breaking up; the other, addressed to Gus- 
tavo Rojo, which read: “Please don’t let 
them take me to a hospital ward. You 
know that I am sane. I just got so weak 
that I gave in. Your best friend, Charlie. 
P.S. Please just put me in bed, floor or 
on a couch at your house.” 

Charles Hirshon was rushed to the Hol- 
lywood Receiving Hospital where he was 
given emergency treatment. It was dis- 
covered that he had taken twenty-five 
seconal tablets. Later, still unconscious, 
he was transferred to Beth Israel Hospital. 

Ironically, Natalie’s phone still wasn’t 
working the night Charles tried to com- 
mit suicide. She learned of the #tuation 
when she received a telegram from Gus- 
tavo Rojo. 

New York gossip columnists speculated 
as to whom Charles had called in New 
York, just before he lost consciousness, 
and most agreed that it was Wendy Van- 








derbilt, whom he had dated, occasionally, 
before he married Natalie. Miss Vander- 
bilt denies he called her. And Charles 
vaguely remembers placing a call to New 
York, but doesn’t recall to whom. “I felt 
completely alone,” he says. “I hadn’t been 
able to sleep. I had to talk to someone.” 

Investigation narrowed Hirshon’s phone 
call down to three possible people: Miss 
Vanderbilt; Natalie’s mother, Mrs. Frances 
Campana; and his sister, Joan Hirshon. 
One of Charles’ close friends insists the 
call was made to his sister, who flew out 
to be with her brother the next day. 


They blamed Natalie 


Shortly after the near-tragedy, front 
page stories, throughout the United States, 
reported that the cause of Charles Hirsh- 
on’s suicide attempt was his wife’s in- 
fatuation for singer Vic Damone. Vic 
immediately declared, from location on 
Okinawa: “There’s nothing to it. Ridicu- 
lous. I just tried to be nice to the girl. She 
stayed at my home for about six days 
and then moved out when her husband 
came. No, I don’t have any feeling for 
the girl. She’s not my type. I got burned 
once by an actress. I make it a point not 
to date them. I never took Natalie out.” 

A less serious, but nevertheless irritat- 
ing charge, was also levelled against 
Natalie by the press, when she was ac- 
cused of not even bothering to visit or call 
her husband during the four days he was 
in the hospital, until just before he checked 
out. During the first couple of days when 
he was slowly returning to consciousness, 
his only visitors, the newspapers said, 
were his sister Joan and his cousin, Mari- 
anne Benson, and her husband Ray. 

Natalie finally told reporters her side 
of the story: “After all,’ she said, “if 
you're going to commit suicide, you don’t 
call up Wendy Vanderbilt in Manhattan. 

. She’s a friend of his. She’s twenty.” 

Then she switched to the charge made 
against her that she hadn’t attempted to 
contact her husband in the hospital. “I 
called and asked, ‘Charles, how are you?’ 
He said, ‘No comment. That’s exactly 
what he said. Then he asked did he have 
any mail. I said two letters. He said 
drop them by the hospital tomorrow be- 
tween ten and eleven. It’s the only time 
I have free to see you. 


“The next day Charles appeared at the | 





apartment. He had his cousin, Mrs. Ray | 
Benson, with him. I said, ‘Charles, how | 
are you?’ He said, ‘No comment.’ Then 


he said he wasn’t allowed to talk to me.” 

Less than ten days after her hus- 
band tried to take his own life, Natalie 
Trundy Hirshon announced that she was 


seeing her lawyer and would get a divorce. | 


She surmised that her husband had al- 
ready seen his. 

For his part, Charles Hirshon moved in 
with his cousin and her husband after 
checking out of the hospital. 
going to Tahiti for an indefinite period to 
“forget about Natalie and the whole epi- 
sode.” He also asserts that “she won’t 
get a cent” of his family’s estate. 

Less than one year after Natalie Trundy 
and Charles Hirshon hurried into mar- 
riage, against her parents’ advice, they 
are split so wide apart that only a miracle 
can reunite them. The soft-voiced boy 
who'd asked at the dance, “May I cut 
in?” and the freckle-faced girl who’d 
whispered to herself, “Charlie, Charlie, 
Charlie, Charlie” are together no more. 

One can’t help wonder—how much 
tragedy might have been avoided—if they 
had given love some time to be tested and 
given their young years some time to be 
matured before rushing to marry. The End 


SEE NATALIE IN PAR.’S “WALK LIKE A DRAGON.” 
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CASTLES IN THE 
SAND 


Continued from page 65 


in the sun, waiting for a fish to bite.” 

“Evy?” Dorothy asked. She’d been let- 
ting the sand trickle through her fingers 
into a little mound and now she began to 
pat it into shape, though Troy couldn’t 
tell yet what it was going to be. He won- 
dered, from the way she asked that ques- 
tion, if maybe she was jealous. He’d seen 
Dorothy in the Warner Brothers’ com- 
missary, lots of times, and finally he 
meandered over and introduced himself. 
Now, this was the fourth time they’d been 
to the beach together. 

Troy laughed at her question and ex- 
plained, “Evy’s my kid sister. We used to 
sit on the docks, with nobody else around, 
and it seemed as though our thoughts 
could be heard for miles around . . . Evy 
was like my sounding board. She was only 
six, at the time, but she was very bright. I 
could talk to her about almost anything. 
I still can. Sometimes she thought I was 
crazy when I told her I wanted to be an 
actor. She liked the idea of wearing a 
uniform and hoped, just like my mom 
did, that I'd go to West Point. But, at times, 
she could get excited over my living in 
Hollywood and her coming out to visit me 
when I would be working with people 
like Marilyn Monroe and John Wayne.” 


Always in trouble 


“IT have a kid sister, too,” Dorothy said. 
“Did I ever tell you about her?” Troy’s 
talk about his sister had started her re- 
membering things she almost thought 
she’d forgotten. “Patti was the aggressive 


one. I always liked what she did, because 
she had the nerve to do anything. Me? I 
was afraid someone would come and bite 
me if I opened my mouth. 

“I followed Patti—no matter what she’d 
suggest. My poor Mom. She even had to 
call the cops one day. Patti and I had dis- 
appeared. She searched high and low for 
us, but we weren’t to be found. We’d made 
some peanut butter and jelly sandwiches, 
stolen a box of Granny’s peanut brittle 
cookies and hid in our tree house waiting 
for the stars to fall down to earth. You see, 
I had this theory that after the night was 
over, the stars lined up, one by one, and 
found their way to earth to sleep. So, Pat- 
ti and I were going to find out if it were 
true. The top of our tree house slid back 
and we could see the whole sky covered 
with little lights. I don’t think either one 
of us blinked an eyelash, all night, wait- 
ing for the stars to descend. But, some- 
how, we didn’t see my theory come true. 
We must have fallen off to sleep—and 
that was that! The police found us, sleep- 
ing soundly, around five in the morning. 
My mother didn’t even yell at us. She 
knew it was no use. 

“For two days, life would run smoothly. 
Patti and I would go to school in Seattle, 
but, by the third day, we were restless and 
off on another project. I would usually 
bring home the stray little kids who wan- 
dered in from nowhere and feed them my 
grandmother’s cookies. . . . People always 
intrigued me. I don’t know why but 
you know, even today I have the strangest 
group of friends.” 

“I always like being by myself whenever 
I could,” Troy admitted. “Even though I 
played football in school and participated 
in school functions and was always sur- 
rounded by kids. 

“Can you believe it, people used to 


tell me their problems. It’s funny, I got 
tagged a ‘PLP’” 

“What’s a ‘PLP?’” Dorothy asked. 

“You oughta know that,” Troy said. 
“You’re a Phi Beta Kappa... . It’s Pub- 
lic Leaning Post!” Troy answered. “It 
seems, something you have inside, just 
draws people with problems to you. Some 
kids, I'm sure, never realized I had my 
own headaches. You know, when my dad 
died, I was only fourteen and the head of 
our household. It was hard for a while. 
I used to go and sit by myself. Funny, I 
liked being alone. It gave me a chance to 
to think and read. You know, Id like to 
write short stories some day.” 

“Hey, me too,” Dorothy said. “When 
Patti was out cavorting by herself, I liked 
to stay home reading. My mother thought 
I'd be cross-eyed one day. . . Hah! I don’t 
even wear glasses!” she laughed. 

The sun seemed to be directly overhead. 
Dorothy removed her straw hat. “Whew! 
It’s hot,” she said. “It feels good.” 

Troy turned over on his back. “Let’s 
go swimming and cool off?” he suggested. 

‘Td rather not,” Dorothy answered, 
drawing back a little. 

“Ah, c’mon. It’s so warm. We'll cool 
off,” he said. A gleam of apprehension 
shone in Dorothy’s eyes. “What’s the 
matter?” Troy teased softly. “Afraid?” 

“Heck! It’s just . . . ju” 

“Just what?” Troy asked, concerned. 

“Well, it’s just that every time I see 
water . . . can you believe it, I can’t 
forget the time Patti and I almost 
drowned!” 

“You’re kidding,” Troy laughed. 

“No. I’m not! Honest. Patti and I 
always liked to prove who was better than 
the other. I told her I could swim better 
than Florence Chadwick. She said she 
could—so we set out to prove it. I was 
nine at the time. Patti was only eight. 
We swam three miles out in Haller Lake, 
and we were somewhere out in a never 
never land when Patti got tired and 
started dropping under. I was so ex- 
hausted, I could hardly keep myself 
above water, too. Somehow, I managed 
to hold Patti up and, for about two 
miles I did a crawl—and I mean crawl— 
back to land. I really thought we were 
going to drown.” 

“Don’t worry,” Troy said, “I can take 
care of you. I was on the swimming team 
at the New York Military Academy— 
really. Ill protect you if you go under!” 

“How gallant, Mr. Donahue,” Dorothy 
laughed and, with that, Troy picked her 
up and running toward the water, he 
threw her in. 

Several minutes later, they plopped 
back on their blanket, still laughing. 
Dorothy’s hair was wet and straggly. She 
took out her brush and some pins and 
began fixing her hair. 

“Sometimes I want to cut all my hair 
off and let it fly wildly and not worry if 
every hair is in place!” she laughed. 

“Then why don’t you?” Troy queried. 


He was Juliet! 


“Guess, because I’m sentimental. I’ve 
always had long hair. Then it’s an advan- 
tage when I have to play different parts 
too.” And she turned and laughed gaily. 
“You know, one day, when I was a kid and 
we were putting on shows in the neighbor- 
hood, I needed a mustache, so I cut 
off a piece of my pony tail. It always 
came in handy.” 

“I did my first school play at the Acad- 
emy,” Troy joined in. “It was an all boys 
school, so the guys had to play girl’s parts. 
I almost cracked up when six foot three 
inch me had to play Juliet!” 

They both laughed hysterically. The 
mound Dorothy had started to build, ear- 


lier, had taken shape now, and Troy 
reached over to help smooth the sand 
castle. “Funny thing, though,” Troy con- 
tinued. “It was while doing a couple of 
these plays that I decided I wanted to act 
and after I injured my knee and couldn’t 
go on with a professional military career, 
I thought, ‘Why not! Acting can’t be that 
tough!’ ” 

“Well, I always knew that I’d be an 
actress some day,” Dorothy interrupted. 
“My mom used to be a radio personality, 
but when she married, she gave it up. I 
always loved to sing and dance around the 
house and, after school, Patti and I would 
dress up in Mom’s clothes and put on 
shows for just each other. Patti’s married 
now but my youngest sister Suzie, who’s 
thirteen, says she wants to be an actress, too. 

“Besides, I felt like a million different 
people when I was on stage. I was no 
longer shy Dorothy Provine, who died a 
million deaths when she had to be with a 
lot of people. I was somebody else. It was 
a great escape. 

“Then when I went to high school, and 
after school, I did some modeling. I 
started out by doing commercials on our 
local TV station. That’s when I really 
knew I wanted to act. I remember getting 
paid for my first commercial. It was for 
Almond Roca candies. They sent us a 
whole year’s supply. Boy, was I glad. I 
hated to eat meals, but did I love sneak- 
ing a candy bar or cookies. I still do.” 

Dorothy sat upright, putting the straw 
hat back on her head. “Can’t sit in the sun 
too long with my hair uncovered. The 
sun changes the color.” 

Troy rolled over again, ran his hand 
through her hair and lay his head on 
Dorothy’s lap and they tried to sleep. 
Then, suddenly, Troy said, “Boy, did I 
have a rough time getting started. Did 
you?” he asked. 

“No, I was lucky. When I graduated from 
the University of Washington, I left im- 
mediately for Hollywood. The first day 
I was here I got an apartment. And—” 

“Did you have any money?” Troy again 
interrupted. 

“Oh, I'd saved a few hundred dollars 
from my modeling, commercials and act- 
ing jobs—enough, anyway, to last about 
six months or so. But, on my second day, 
I got myself an agent who sent me out 
on an interview for a television show. Be- 
fore I knew it, I was standing before 
a camera. Guess I was really lucky. I’ve 
been working steadily ever since—except, 
of course, when I’m home recouping from 
one of my accident prone days. You know, 
as a kid, I couldn’t climb a tree without 
falling out of it. And even today, some- 
how doors manage to fall in on me or 
a boom hits me on the head. Things like 
that keep happening to me,” she laughed. 

“Wish it had been that easy for me!” he 
sighed. “For a couple of years, I walked 
New York’s pavements till my soles’ soles 
were worn out! But it was the same old 
story. Everyone wanted someone with 
experience. ... Need I say more?” Dorothy 
shook her head to show she understood. 
Troy continued. “Finally, a friend of 
my dad’s offered me a job with a film 
company, and I jumped at it. Left New 
York and headed for California. Knocked 
around for another year or so there, but 
couldn’t even get arrested. Wow! What 
luck I had. And then, when things finally 
looked good and I got this offer to do a 
screen test for Columbia Pictures, I got 
into a car accident and wound up on an 
operating table instead of on the set!” 


“‘Were you in love?”’ 


A long, low whistle interrupted his 
trend of thought. Dorothy, immediately, 
looked up from under her hat. A hand- 





some young, bronze-skinned man _ was 
staring at her. She turned as red as a beet! 

“I hate when men do that!” 

“Ah, c’mon. You know every girl loves 
it!” Troy chided. 

“Oh no they don’t! And, besides, I’m not 
like every girl. Sometimes I think I’m 
still afraid of men. I didn’t even start 
dating till I was seventeen. I just couldn’t 
get along with boys. I always had secret 
crushes, but I never did anything about 
it. When my girlfriends would ask me 
to double or triple date with them, Id 
always accept. It seemed to be more 
fun going out in a group, than being by 
yourself. The boys I went out with, never 
seemed to understand. They didn’t know 
why I wanted a career. They thought a 
girl’s place was in the home . . . There 
seemed to be nothing to talk about. I 
guess that’s why I stayed by myself so 
much.” 

“Were you ever in love, Dorothy?” Troy 
asked, interested. 

“Oh, there were boys here and there, 
but no one serious. I was kind of skinny 
and straggly-looking when I was a kid in 
high school. My mother didn’t think make- 
up was good for the skin, so I couldn’t use 
it. Most of my friends did and looked 
very attractive. Guess boys didn’t find 
me too exciting. . . . Were you ever in 
love, Troy?” she asked suddenly. 

“Who ever knows when love really hits 
you? I’ve always found I needed a girl 
to help me. When I was young, it was 
my mother. Then it was my kid sister 
Evy. There was a girl in high school and, 
when I came to California, there was 
Judi Meredith. Gee, she was lots of fun. 
I've sort of gone steady lots of times. I 
even asked Nan Morris to marry me. 
We’re kind of still seeing each other, but 
somehow I just can’t make the marriage 
scene . . Sometimes I wish I were a 
farmer in a midwestern state. I’d prob- 
ably get married tomorrow, and raise a 
half dozen kids. But, getting married 
before I’ve made it, well .. . I don’t know, 
Dorothy, it’s kind of scary. I’m really 
confused. Guess that’s why I come out to 
the beach. I feel all alone and so peace- 
ful here. It’s the only place where I can 
come and think clearly.” 


Let’s do it again 


“Me, too,” Dorothy added. “It’s kind 
of like being on your own private island, 
with you as master and creator of what- 
ever you want.” She paused for a long 
moment. “But, you know something, 
Troy?” she said looking up at the sky, still 
wondering if perhaps there was any truth 
to her childhood theory about where the 
stars went. “When I come out to the 
beach, because I want to be alone, I love 
thinking about the future, wondering 
what’s it going to be like, building castles 
in the sand.” 

Troy picked his head up from her 
lap. The waves were getting higher and 
higher and the tide was moving closer to 
where they lay. 

“Build enough today?” he asked. 

Dorothy laughed. She stretched lazily 
to reach over to her beach bag and fish 
around in it for her watch. “Gosh, it’s 
five o’clock,” she exclaimed. She smoothed 
the sand castle with her toes. “We don’t 
want anyone else moving into it,” she 
laughed. She stood up and brushed off 
the sand. 
ing for so long.” 

“Guess that’s a woman’s prerogative,” 
Troy teased. “It’s been great fun though 
—honest. Let’s do it again.” THE ENpD 


SEE TROY IN WARNERS’ “THE CROWDED SKY.’ 
DOROTHY CAN BE SEEN SUNDAYS, ON ABC-TV 
IN “THE ALASKANS,” 9:30-10:30 P.M. 
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ANNETTE AND PAUL 


Continued from page 63 


of surprises. But this time I knew exactly 
what he had in mind and the two of us 
giggled so loud we had to be shushed. 

I forget the name of the town we were 
in. Our tour with Dick had gone on for 
two months and one city sort of melted 
into another. But anyway, we started out 
on our errand together, still laughing. 

Ever shop for a snake? A snappy rubber 
one that has plenty of bounce? It’s not 
easy, as we found out, but finally we found 
one in a novelty store that was just right. 

All through the evening show, I kept 
thinking of that rubber snake and almost 
laughed out loud during my song. And 
later that evening on the train, as I peeped 
through the curtains of my berth, I saw 
Paul tiptoe down the aisle and carefully 
slip our purchase near the feet of my sub- 
stitute tutor, who’d been pretty strict. 

Suddenly she leaped from her berth with 
a yell like a Comanche on the warpath 
and went tearing down the train aisle 
screaming her head off. My mother, who 
was in the berth next to mine, thought 
Jesse James had come back for another 
holdup. 

I just lay there and laughed, stuffing the 
sheet in my mouth so no one could hear. 

And then, as the train wheels ground 
out their noisy offbeat rhythm and the 
lights of passing towns flashed through my 
window I stopped laughing. I had realized 
something I hadn’t thought about before— 
men can be little boys all their lives. 

A boy can be moody, and strange and 
complicated. Paul is. I never know what 
to expect or what mood he’ll be in when 
I see him. Or when he telephones. And 
even though I’ve learned to adjust to his 
moods, I admit it takes a lot of under- 
standing. 


Doubts and troubled waters 


He’ll telephone me from New York and 
we'll talk and talk, as happy as can be. 

A few evenings later, when he tele- 
phones, I'll say—and mean it with all my 
heart—“I miss you, Paul.” 

“Tll bet you do,” he’ll come back, and 
suddenly we’re back in our old routine 
of doubts and troubled waters again. Or 
maybe he’ll call and say, “Okay. Who have 
you got there now?” And I try so hard not 
to be hurt. For the truth is, when Paul is 
wonderful he makes up for all the bad 
times. And he’s wonderful a lot of the time. 
Odd, I admit it, but wonderful, too. 

Paul calls me long-distance at least twice 
a week and we talk for a couple of hours. 
His phone bills must be terrific! We talk 
about our day, what’s happened to us, how 
we miss each other. He has usually written 
another song and he sings it to me over the 
phone. He asks my opinion and I always 
tell him the truth. Even if I don’t like it 
too much. I'll tell him, “Paul, you’ve writ- 
ten better things than that.” Some numbers 
that I haven’t liked he’s never released. 
I kind of hope it’s because of me. I loved 
the numbers that made it—even before 
they did. 

I look forward to his calls but I never 
call him. Even when I go to New York 
and he’s in New Jersey, I don’t call him. 
He knows when I’m going to New York 
and he finds out where I’m staying. Maybe 
I'm old-fashioned but I don’t think girls 
should phone boys—unless it’s to invite 
them to a party or something like that. 

Through Paul I’ve learned love can be 
a happy thing and terribly sad thing, too. 
Sometimes we'll sit and talk seriously for 
hours and sometimes he'll pour out his 


heart to me and I'll understand and be 
happy. Other times, he’ll listen quietly to 
me as I talk. Yet sometimes he’s moody 
and doesn’t want to talk at all. And then 
I try not to feel hurt. 

“Annette,” he said to me one day, “I 
know you through and through. I know 
how you think and what you’re like deep 
inside.” 

He doesn’t. I don’t believe any boy knows 
what a girl is really like. And I learned 
this one day when he returned from New 
York and asked me what I’d been doing 
and who I’d been out with and where I'd 
gone. 

I told him that mostly I'd been to the 
studio for interviews or gone to the movies 
with my best friend, Shelly Fabares, who 
is on “The Donna Reed Show.” 

“Aren’t you going to ask me about my 
dates?” he asked me. 

“No, Paul. We have our friendship and 
our happiness in being wonderful friends. 
Other things don’t matter,” I told him. 

It didn’t make him happy at all. But the 
very next day he drove out to the house in 
wild excitement. He’d brought along two 
water pistols. For two hours we squirted 
each other. We were absolutely drenched, 
but we’d had a wonderful time. I know 
my mother thought we were both crazy 
and my eight-year-old brother Mike seem- 
ed surprised at two grown-up people be- 
having like kids. 

But somehow, it eased all the hurts and 
doubts that comes from Paul’s insecure 
feeling for me. And mine, too, in a way, 
for Paul can needlessly make himself un- 
happy. When he’s unhappy, I am too. 

I’ve talked a lot about this with my 
mother. Some nights I crawl into her bed 
and we talk about Paul for hours. 


A little-boy-lost 


I’ve come to think that his problem is 
lack of assurance—or a kind of insecurity. 
And I don’t know why. It isn’t that he 
hasn’t had appreciation and affection at 
home. His family is thrilled at his success. 
Of course, he had to make it on his own, 
but so have most of us. 

Sometimes I think Paul became a success 
too young in life. Did you know, he was 
only fourteen when his song “Diana” made 
him famous? Since then he’s been almost 
around the world on concert tours, singing 
the songs he wrote. 

I remember one young actor talking 
about Paul’s aggressiveness in undertaking 
this tour. He seemed to envy Paul his con- 
fidence. I didn’t say anything, but I was 
thinking of Paul’s telephone call from 
Rome a few days before. “Annette, I don’t 
think I can finish this tour,” he had said. 
And he seemed so weary and so much like 
a little-boy-lost that I could have wept. 
And they say Paul Anka is forward. 

I’ve learned some men, even more than 
women, need constant assurance. Espe- 
cially about how his girl feels toward him. 
I’m not ashamed to say that I keep telling 
Paul how very much I care for him. I write 
him twice every week when we’re apart 
and, knowing how he honestly cares for 
me, I return his deep affection with honest 
sincerity. 

I would no more think of playing a cat- 
and-mouse game with a boy like Paul than 
flying. It could destroy him, I know. 

Yet sometimes his defenses are up even 
with me. One day he called me from New 
York with news. And I could tell from his 
voice he wondered how Id react. 

“Annette,” he said, and he spoke almost 
hesitatingly, “I’ve had my nose changed.” 

“Oh wonderful,” I said, and I was really 
happy for him. 

“I'm glad, Paul. I think I'll have mine 
done, too, so I can be beautiful for you.” 

And then it came. That sudden mood 


that can hurt so deeply. “You mean so you 
can look like a big movie star and be 
married four times before you’re twenty- 
one,” he snapped. I think he knew how I 
felt at that moment, because he added soft- 
ly, “I didn’t mean to hurt you or make 
you cry.” 

What can you do with a boy like that 
except try to understand and remember 
only the wonderful, truly wonderful, things 
about him? 

The way he tucks my kid brother into 
bed at night and spends an hour or two 
reading him stories. 

The pleasure he gets in showering me 
with presents. A small gold heart with a 
cultured pearl in the center, which I wear 
on a chain around my neck. The stuffed 
animals from every country he’s visited on 
tours. The bulky sweater he wore one 
evening and later sent me because I had 
admired it. The compact from India and 
the West Indian beads which shows he 
really thinks about me wherever he goes. 
The times he visited me during my school 
hours on the Clark tour, when he knew 
how miserable I was with the way things 
were. And he’d sit there just to lend me 
moral support. 

The times we'd slip up to the ballroom of 
whatever hotel we were in and, together 
at the piano, we’d work out a song. 

With Paul at the keyboard, he’d say 
“Think of the words, Annette. Say what 
comes to your mind. I'll fit the music to 
it.” Together we worked out the song 
“Teddy” that way. And I think how care- 
fully he wrote every song for me in my 
new album “Annette Sings Anka.” 

How can you forget these things? Or the 
way he loves surprises? I remember the 
time my father and I were going to the 
Los Angeles airport to meet Mr. Feld, 
Paul’s agent. The evening before, when 
Paul telephoned, I said how much I wished 
he were coming, too. 

“Yes, I wish I were, too,” he said, “but 
this time I can’t make it.” Paul, who was 
born in Canada, now lives in the house 
he bought for his parents in New Jersey 
and his own music company, “Spanka,” 
keeps him busy. 

Anyway my father and I met Mr. Feld 
and after his luggage was finally claimed, 
we drove off. A block from the airport my 
father decided to stop for gas. And who 
walked out of that gas station but Paul! 

I swooned. I positively swooned. With 
my mouth wide open in surprise, I just 
sat there and stared. Later, I learned my 
father had secretly driven Paul to the air- 
field and, while Mr. Feld and I saw to the 
luggage, he had driven Paul on to the gas 
station. 

Of course they had planned the whole 
thing together, but the pleasure it gave 
Paul to see me so knocked out with sur- 
prise and delight—well, I learned then 
that men love to surprise the one they 
love and see the look of real joy and 
happiness it brings. 


So different from Frankie 


When I met Paul, the humility of this 
famous person was so refreshing to me. 

I met Paul and Frankie Avalon together 
one night at dinner. Mr. Feld had arranged 
it and I never met two boys so entirely 
different. Paul sat there most of the eve- 
ning with his head down as if he were 
afraid to look up. The great Paul Anka 
who already had eight gold records! 

“Why, he’s shy,” I remember thinking 
and I could hardly believe it. 

But Frankie, who looks so frail, or maybe 
I mean girl-shy, isn’t at all. He has a 
direct approach and a natural quality 
about him that is wonderful. I know when 
Mr. Feld asked me if I'd like to be on the 
Dick Clark show and I was too stunned 





to answer, Frankie laughed with me—not | 


at me. 

As I came to know Frankie better, I 
began to realize he was the sweetest boy 
I had ever met. He made me feel gay and 
happy. Where Paul is kind of stormy and 
unpredictable, Frankie is always the same. 

His straight-out approach with girls is 
wonderful. For instance, he’ll telephone 
me and, with no fussing about it, he’ll ask 
for a date. But Paul, who really looks 
aggressive, isn’t that way at all. Paul’s 
emotions seem to get in the way. 

Look, I don’t want jealousy or anything 
else to come between me and Paul, but 
the truth is, I like aggressive males. I 
want a boy to come after me. I don’t want 
to keep smoothing the way. 

I’m so fond of Frankie that I can’t help 
but compare him and Paul. For instance, 
when Frankie comes to pick me up for a 
date, he’ll notice right away what I’m 
wearing. If it’s a new and becoming dress 
he’ll say, “Gee you look wonderful.” 

Paul never does. And yet, deep inside I 
know he’s pleased with the way I look. 

Frankie never asks me about my other 
dates or where I’ve been. 

Paul does. And we both suffer over it. 

I’ve found Paul needs attention—a lot 
of it—and all the time. He refused to an- 
swer the phone once when I tried to ex- 
plain why I couldn’t make one of his 
shows. 


I guess if I’ve learned anything about | 
it’s that each is different | 


men from Paul, 
and each requires special understanding. 
Frankie is wonderful to be with on a date. 
And Paul is the boy who knows me best, 
understands me and I hope will always be 
the closest friend I have. 

My ideal man would be a mixture of 
both Paul and Frankie, I guess. A boy 
with Frankie’s looks and fabulous per- 
sonality and Paul’s wonderful understand- 
ing. A boy who, like Frankie, could laugh 
when it’s time to laugh and, like Paul, be 
serious when it’s time to be serious. 

I know that Paul and I have certainly 
been through a year I wouldn’t have 
missed for the world. It’s been sweet. 
Bittersweet. 

Recently Paul handed me one of his 
latest songs. It was called “Puppy Love.” 
“I wrote it for you,” Paul said. 

I looked at the song and I thought about 
that title. “Puppy Love.” And all of a sud- 
den I didn’t feel nearly so sure of myself. 
Is Paul beginning to think that what I | 
feel for him is only puppy love? 

It is true that lately, I’ve been asking | 








myself if I think I’d be happy married to | 
someone like Paul. And I decided no. You | 


see, Paul loves his work more than any- 


thing. At least he does now. Of course, I | 


don’t know what he’ll be like when he’s 
older. But I want a husband who loves me 
more than anything. And I don’t want to 
marry anyone connected with show busi- 
ness. I want to marry a business man. A 
lawyer maybe. Because I think it’s very 
seldom that two people in show business 
get along as man and wife. And Id like to 
try combining marriage with a career, 


though I'd give it up if my husband wanted | 


me to. I'd give it up to raise a big family. 

But that’s all a long way off and it’s 
silly to even talk about it now. I’m only 
seventeen and life, as some of the kids 
would say, is “Real cool.” 
lots of boys and that’s what I decided. I 
want to have lots of fun before I get seri- 
ous and settle down. 
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price of admission—conformity. I was al- 
ways considered different. Nobody took 
the time to really know me. Nobody sensed 
my longing for acceptance, the frustration, 
the hurt. 

I began to create a world of my own. In 
this world, I could pretend that I was 
happy, loved, warm, secure, untroubled. 

I guess the main reason for the things 
that happened, all started when I was 
three. My father died. We had no money 
left, and the four of us, Mother, my sister 
Sally, my brother David and me, had to 
live in a tenement building on the lower 
East Side of New York. My mother had to 
go to work to support us, and when I was 
three, I went to work, too, as a model. I 
had pretty dresses and shiny patent leather 
shoes and a warm coat and a handbag and 
a pair of tiny white gloves. I had to look 
nice when Mother took me on the rounds 
of agencies and advertisers, department 
stores and magazine offices. Everything I 
earned, that was left over from our bare 
living expense, was spent on clothes. I was 
poor, like the other kids, only I didn’t 
look it! 

So the other kids would gang up on me 
and tease me. The boys would crowd 
around, push me and tear the black rib- 
bon bows off my shiny Mary Janes. They 
used to follow me down the street, yelling 
things. I couldn’t understand why—I was 
just like them. Many times, on purpose, 
I'd rub dirt on myself and run outside and 
stand there hoping they would ask me to 
play. Sometimes they did. I was good at 
playing games that required make-believe. 
One of the favorite games of the girls, on 
the block, was playing movie star and, 
when they let me play, I was so happy I 
really put on a performance. I’d be Mrs. 
Cary Grant and we’d pretend we had just 
come home from some fancy party. I’d 
make up talk as I went along, and the 
others would follow me. It was wonderful, 
while it lasted, but as soon as the game 
was over they would leave me alone. 


School was worse 


When I started school, things got even 
worse. In the first grade, the kids in class 
used to tease me and call me teacher’s pet. 
I wasn’t. It’s just that I had permission to 
be absent when I got a modeling job, but 
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the kids thought this meant the teacher 
liked me better. 

When I was eight, we moved to Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. I started going to 
public school and made my family promise 
they wouldn’t tell anybody I had been a 
model. But I was still an outsider. I en- 
tered a fifth-grade class where everybody 
knew everybody but me. Besides, I’d been 
in and out of school so much, going on 
modeling assignments, that I hadn’t been 
able to learn as much as other kids my 
age. When I had to get up in front of the 
class to read, it was torture. I'd stumble 
over the simplest words, and everybody 
would laugh. 

I kept looking for a way to belong. Most 
of the girls in my class were Brownies, 
so I joined the troop. I called myself a 
Brownie but I wasn’t one, really. We used 
to get together and cook things, only I 
didn’t know how. I’d never been taught. 
They laughed at my clumsy attempts until, 
one day, I ran home from a meeting and 
never went back. 

When I was nine, something happened 
which set me further apart from the rest 
of the kids my age. Before, it had been 
my clothes. Now it was a case of Mother 
Nature playing games—I put on weight, 
my skin broke out in those red bumps 
that other kids don’t get till they’re 13 or 
14. I was a mess—a real mess. I never 
knew, till a few months ago, but my mother 
had noticed this change coming on and 
that was one of the reasons why she had 
taken me away from New York. 


The turning point 


I was ten and a half when we went back 
to live on the lower East Side, in the very 
same tenement we’d left two years before. 

I registered with the model agency, 
again, but I could tell they weren’t too 
anxious to have me. They kept sending 
me out on jobs but I was always too heavy, 
or too short, or too tall, or too something or 
other. I began to feel even more miserable. 

But I kept making the rounds. A year 
went by and my skin cleared up and my 
figure lost its fat lumpiness. I looked at 
least fifteen—or so I thought. 

I joined a little-theater group and met 
lots of people with whom I had things in 
common. We all had a desire to act or be, 
in some way, in show business. I met this 
group a few months before my twelfth 
birthday. I was determined that, this time, 
nothing would stop me from being ac- 
cepted, so I decided to tell them I was 
sixteen. They were all older and I knew 
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they wouldn’t want a 12-year-old around. 

I began to wear heavy make-up, piled 
my hair on top of my head, put on high 
heels and tight skirts. I changed myself on 
the outside in order to be like the rest 
of the group. Kids my own age didn’t seem 
to like me, so I tried to find acceptance in 
an older world. 

This was a turning point in my life. I 
began to live a lie. I began to deceive 
everyone I met, pretending to be some- 
thing I wasn’t. By this time, we had been 
able to afford to move from the old neigh- 
borhood, so I could have had some of my 
friends over without being ashamed of 
my home. But I never did. I was afraid 
they’d meet my family and find out I 
wasn’t all I said I was. 

I felt my real life was dull and un- 
interesting, so I began making up stories 
about myself. I told people I had been 
born in England, that I lived half the year 
with my family in a swanky apartment, 
and the rest of the year I had my own 
place. I told them I was going abroad. 
That I had been to Europe lots of times, 
and still found it fascinating. You can’t 
imagine the stories I told and, miraculous- 
ly, my new friends believed me. They liked 
me. I was “in.” Everyone listened to me 
as long as I had interesting things to say, 
so I kept making up more and more lies 
until I was in so deep, I just couldn’t get 
out. It finally got to the point where I had 
to buy a notebook and write down all the 
things I told people, so I wouldn’t forget. 

Besides wearing lots of make-up and 
older clothes, I looked for affectations I 
thought would help me seem even older. 
I started to smoke. I hated it. I literally 
forced myself to light a cigarette and puff 
nonchalantly. And somehow I even con- 
vinced myself that I was really like the 
imaginary girl I had created. I know, now, 
I was just a lonely, desperate child trying 
too hard to belong. 


The road to unhappiness 


Two years passed. I was in the thick of 
things; running around with a group of 
people, most of whom were twice my age. 
My work was coming along well. I had a 
little bit of success and I lived from day 
to day, suppressing any thoughts of the 
tomorrows. I had no idea that I had started 
down a road that would lead me to tre- 
mendous unhappiness. 

In April of 1958, a few months before my 
fifteenth birthday, I arrived in Hollywood. 
All we could afford was a tiny cubbyhole 
of an apartment. Then, as I began to get 
work, we’d keep moving around from one 
place to another until it seemed that every 
time I finished unpacking, we were out 
looking for another apartment. 

I didn’t know a soul in town. All I did 
was work, come home and feel depressed. 
In California, it isn’t easy to get places 
unless you have a car. In New York, I 
could hop on the subway or catch a bus 
and be with friends, but not now. 

The first person I met out here, was Tab 
Hunter. I tried to act very sophisticated 
when I was with him and I had no idea 
he’d found out my real age, because this 
was before all the publicity began. He 
took me to my very first premiere. When 
we got there, we were interviewed. The 
man didn’t know me, so Tab introduced 
me and the man asked me to tell a little 
bit about myself. “How old are you?” he 
asked. I smiled and said, “I’m eighteen” 
without batting an eyelash. When we 
walked away, Tab said, “Oh, Tuesday, you 
know you're only fourteen, so why don’t 
you admit it? You should be proud to be 
so young and have accomplished so much.” 
(That’s what my mother kept telling me 
but, at that time, I couldn’t see it that 
way.) I was so embarrassed, I started an 
argument with Tab and told him that I 











really was eighteen and that he had been 
misinformed! 

Tab was pretty busy so I didn’t see him 
too often. Somehow, I drifted in with a 
crowd that resembled, at least on the sur- 
face, the one I had left in New York. They 
were all on the fringes of show business in 
one way or another. From the beginning, 
they seemed to like me. I guess they’re 
what’s considered a “wild” group. But, at 
the time, I couldn’t see it. If it hadn’t been 
for them, I'd have been alone. I found 
them fascinating, too. They used to talk 
about acting and philosophy, and about all 
their big plans. I didn’t know they were 
lying, anymore than they knew I was 
lying to them about some things in my 
past. I didn’t realize it then, but we were 
all pretty much mixed up for one reason 
or another. 

My mother thought if I enrolled in high 
school and met kids of my own age, it 
would help me. I didn’t think it would, but 
I was willing to try. I enrolled at Holly- 
wood High. It was a disaster! 

The first day of school, I had an appoint- 
ment for a job interview at 4 o'clock. I 
had to be all dressed up and since school 
wasn’t over until 3:15, I knew I wouldn’t 
have time to go home and change. So, I 
went to school dressed in “business” 
clothes—a black sheath, high heels and 
stockings. My hair was piled on top of my 
head, I wore make-up and carried my 
books and more make-up in a big black 
tote bag. I also wore black gloves, which 
were not only part of the outfit, but which 
also made it easier to carry the heavy 
tote bag. 

When I walked into my first class, I 
could feel every eye on me. Then they 
began to whisper. I wanted to sink through 
the floor. Between classes, when I walked 
down the hall, kids turned to stare. They 
pointed at me and some began teasing and 
saying awful things. I couldn’t imagine 
why or what I had done. That afternoon, 
one of the teachers called me up after 
class and told me to remove my gloves, 
that my outfit was bad enough but that 
sitting in class with gloves was causing a 
big disturbance. I had started out in the 
morning wearing gloves and for some 
reason I had kept them on during class 
without even being aware of it. But when 
I was criticized for something I consid- 
ered harmless, I had to fight back. When 
the teacher asked me why I wore gloves, 
I took a deep breath and told her I had to 
wear them because I had a contagious rash 
on my hands; that if I removed them, the 
whole school would catch my disease! She 
asked me what kind of disease I had. I told 
her it was called lacore and that I had 
picked it up in Mexico. Of course, I’d 
never even been to Mexico and, as far as 
I knew, there was no such word but, by 
this time, I didn’t care what I said! 

I stayed at that school for a week. Nat- 
urally, once I'd made up my story, I was 
stuck with it, so I wore the black gloves 
every day. I also decided to dress as I 
pleased and wore heels, my hair up and 
clothes usually reserved for business ap- 
pointments. The kids kept staring and the 
teachers kept picking on me, telling me I 
was creating a disturbance. One of them 
finally told me she didn’t believe I had 
a rash and to take off the gloves imme- 
diately. I refused. The principal sent for 
me. She told me I was not to come to 
school anymore in such a get-up, that it 
wasn’t right. Then she asked me why I 
couldn’t be like everybody else. Inside, my 
stomach felt like a butter churn. I wanted 
to cry out and tell her I'd been trying to 
find out the answer to that question since 
I'd been a child. Instead, I just looked at 
her and said I couldn’t be like everyone 
else because I was me. It turned into a 
real mess. When I walked down the halls, 
I felt as if I were the target for mass 


hatred. I had gone there hoping they’d 
like me, wanting to belong—but I couldn’t. 
I still didn’t understand why the other 
kids wouldn’t let me be friends. 

Fortunately, I was able to leave and go 
to school at the studio. I was the only 
pupil in the 20th school, until Fabian came 
out to make a picture. I didn’t care about 
being alone in a classroom. It was heaven 
after what I'd been through! 


Her worst enemy 


Then the publicity started. Everytime 
I read something about me that wasn’t 
true, it hurt me inside. I got to the point 
where I felt that if people were going to 
write such things about me and hurt me, 
then I'd go ahead and do just what I 
wanted to, even if some of the things I 
did were “kookie.” I thought, by doing 
this, I would show them I didn’t care, but 
actually all I did was hurt myself. 

Then I made “Because They’re Young” 
at Columbia; I was doing lots of TV shows 
and had a running part in the “Dobie 
Gillis” TV series. I didn’t have any time 
off, but the work turned out to be a bless- 
ing in disguise. After a day of school and 
work, I'd be too tired to want to go out. 
I began staying home more and more. 


Home, was now a two-level house that we | 


owned. For the first time in my life, I had 
roots—a place where I really belonged. I 
began to examine myself, and I discovered 
I didn’t always have to be running away. 

I still went out with the group, occasion- 
ally, but now, after I'd been with them 
an hour or so, I’d start asking myself what 
I was doing there. I never had a good an- 
swer, so I’d get up and leave. 

I began picking up hobbies and reading 
more. I enrolled in a modern dance class 
and began teaching myself the flute. Now 
that I had my own car, I sometimes took 
drives alone and just quietly thought about 
life and me and all the important things. 
I finally learned to discipline myself, and 
I’ve begun trying to find out what I’m 
really like. 

I learned I'd been my own worst enemy. 
I discovered that I could have fun with 
people my own age; with people like 
Fabian and Dick Beymer. And I suddenly 
accepted the fact that I was sixteen—not 
eighteen, or twenty-five. 

Ever since I made this discovery, life has 
suddenly become much easier for me. Even 
my relationship with my mother has 
changed. Before, I defied her—just as I 
did everything else—now, I no longer look 
upon her as an adult who doesn’t under- 
stand me. 

Today, I think I’m on the right track. I 
still have quite a way to go and every 
once in a while, I find myself starting to 
go back to some of my old ways, only 
now I understand why and I’m able to stop 
myself. There’s one more problem to be 
solved, though. 

I want desperately for people to know 
the truth about me. I want them to know 
what I’m really like and how I feel about 
things. I want them to know I am working 
hard to improve as an actress, and as a 
human being. I want to be liked and ac- 
cepted for my talent and not looked upon 
as just a personality continually making 
offbeat news. I’ve done things that I 
wouldn’t do again if I had it to do all over, 
but I’ve never, never done anything or 
said anything to hurt anyone but myself. 
That’s what I want people to believe. 

I hope it’s not too late for me to be ac- 
cepted. I leave it up to you! THE ENp 


WATCH FOR TUESDAY WELD IN 20TH’S “HIGH 
TIME,” COL.’S “BECAUSE THEY RE YOUNG” AND 
U.I.’s “THE PRIVATE LIVES OF ADAM AND EVE.” 
SEE TUESDAY AS SHE APPEARS ON CBS-TV, TUES- 
DAYS, 8:30-9 P.M. EDT., IN “THE MANY 
LOVES OF DOBIE GILLIS.” 












OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR 


™ EVERYBODY 


_____—————_—COF _INTEREST TO WOMEN = PWC--June'60 
UP TO $500 For Your Child’s Picture paid by advertisers. 
Send small picture for approval. ae Ages). Returned. Print 
child’s, parent’s name, address. Spotlite, 1611 La Brea, PF, 
Hollywood, California. 
BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighborhood. For 
free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 1606-C, 
Glendale, California. ; 
GOOD PAY MAILING advertising literature for reputable 
organization. Literature, lists, stamps given free. Information 
$1 09 (Refundable). National Mailers, Box 5428, Philadelphia 
» Pa, / SNe ee Feat Ga: 
DRESSES 24c; SHOES 39c; Men’s Suits $4.95; Trousers 
$1.20. Better used clothing. Free Catalog. Transworld, 164-A 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, New York, 
$15.00 THOUSAND PREPARING envelopes, postcards, home 
—longhand, typewriter. Particulars free. G. Economy, Box 
2580, Greensboro, N.C. c 
HOMEWORKERS: ASSEMBLE HANDLACED Precut moc- 
casins and handbags. Good earnings. California Handicrafts, 
Los Angeles 46-B, California. 
HOMEWORKERS NEEDED! GUARANTEED Earnings. No 
Selling. Everything Furnished. Elvee, 556-A Beacon, Man- 
chester, N.H. 
$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 
selling. Free information. Send name to Cuties, Warsaw 1, Ind. 
MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Newspapers. Write Newscraft, 
PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. _ ¥ nieie: 
EARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature. 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. ics 
EARN EXTRA CASH! Work home. Martin’s Service, P. O. 
Box 156-P, San Rafael, Calif. 
EARN $50.00 FAST, Sewing Aprons. Details 10c. Redykut’s, 
Loganville, Wisconsin. EES 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
63-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. XA74, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
FINISH HIGH SCHOOL at home, spare time. No classes. 
Diploma awarded. Write for Free catalog. Wayne School, 
Catalog HCH-69, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14. _ ce 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teachers. 
Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Station E-1 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
LOANS BY MAIL 

BORROW $100 to $600 By Mail. Quick, Easy, Private. No 
Co-Signers. Repay in 24 small monthly payments. For the 
amount you want write today to Dial Finance Co., 410 Kil- 
patrick Bidg., Dept. F-57, Omaha 2, Nebraska. heeincs 
BORROW $50 to $600. For Any purpose. Employed men and 
women eligible. Confidential 2 years to repay. Write for free 
loan application. American Loan Plan, City National Bidg., 
Dept. Q-5050, Omaha 2, Nebraska, 

BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
ANALYZE HANDWRITING FOR profit, pleasure. Free 
sample lesson, catalog reveals plan. Write IGAS, Inc., Dept. 
157, Springfield 4, Missouri. Paeeiaiane ss aCe s / 
$3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 
Time, Simple, Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougor, Caldwell 
RO i EEE SEES PALES 
EARN EXTRA CASH! Prepare Advertising Mailers, Lang- 
dons, Box 41107PW, Los Angeles 41, California. 
= AGENTS & HELP WANTED a 
EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
Free sample kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-60, Chicago 
32, Illinois. 
60% PROFIT COSMETICS. $25 day up. Hire others. Samples, 
details. Studio Girl-Hollywood, Glendale, Calif. Dept. 1606H. 






















































STAMP COLLECTING ie 
TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAIN! Israel—Iceland—Vatican As- 
sortment—Plus Exotic Triangle Set—Also Fabulous British 
Colonial. Accumulation—Plus Large Stamp Book—All Four 
Offers Free—Send 10c To Cover Postage. Empire Stamp 
Corporation, Dept. PC, Toronto, Canada. _ 
PERSONAL & MISCELLANEOUS ey 
LOANS ENTIRELY BY Mail—$600 or less for any purpose. 
Strictly Confidential. Repay in 24 low monthly payments. Em- 
ployed men, women eligible anywhere. Write: Budget Finance 
Co., Dept. K-50, 114. S. 17, Omaha 2, Neb. 
MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
POEMS NEEDED IMMEDIATELY for New Songs and 
Records. Free Examination and Appraisal. Send Poems: 
Songcrafters, Acklen Station, Nashville, Tenn, 
SONG WRITERS - POETS. Free information, amazing new 
writing, recording service. Demo Arrangers, Box 3404, 
Lincoln, Nebr, 








SUFFERERS 
FROM 


PSORIASIS 


(SCALY SKIN TROUBLE) 


~w~DERMOIL 


TRY IT YOURSELF no 
matter how long you have 
suffered. Write for FREE 
book on Psoriasis and 
DERMOIL. Send 10¢ 
for trial bottle to make 
our “One Spot Test” 


MAKE THE ONE 






Don’t be embarrassed 
with Psoriasis, the ugly. 
scaly skin disease. TRY 
DERMOIL. Amazing re- ot 
sults reported by many er 4 eerap:y & 
grateful users for 24 4 st ZE 
years. With DERMOIL it 4 

is possible that ugly scaly patches 

on body or scalp may be gradually removed and the an- 
noying itching relieved, while the skin becomes pliable 
and soft as the redness is reduced. Many doctors use the 
non-staining Dermoil formula. Must give definite benefit 
or money back. Sold by leading Drug stores. 


\ GENEROUS 


‘ | Write today LAKE LABORATORIES, Dept. 6804 
YOULL LOVE IIT. ' 


Box 3925, Strathmoor Station, Detroit 27, Mich. 
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TOMMY SANDS 


Continued from page 38 


for just over a year and he’d been going 
steady with her since Thanksgiving, but 
he’d never really met her father. 

Once, a friend who knew both of them, 
had introduced Tommy and Frank, but it 
was so quick that Tommy hadn’t had a 
chance to say more than hello. Since then, 
they nodded when they passed each other 
in a restaurant or there’d be a brief hand- 
shake at some crowded Hollywood parties. 
But never more than that. 

And now, Tommy wanted to marry 
Frank Sinatra’s daughter. He had a tight, 
nervous feeling deep in his stomach, and 
his hand shook a little as he put the money, 
for their dinner, down on the little tray the 
waiter had brought with the check. 

Nancy reached over and touched his arm 
lightly, and it helped, the way it always 
did. “I’m going to marry her, no matter 
what,” Tommy told himself. . . 


And yet their first meeting had been so 
casual. No bells had rung and there’d been 
no blinding flash of love-at-first-sight. A 
year ago, Christmas, some friends had 
taken him to a party at Nancy’s house. And 
then, last August, when he’d opened at the 
Cocoanut Grove, she’d come backstage with 
a group of friends and they’d met again. 

It was a Saturday night and lots of peo- 
ple were crowding into his dressing room, 
but there’d been time for her to say, “I 
really like the way you sing, Tommy,” and 
he’d taken her hand and held it for a 
moment. Afterward, Tommy turned to a 
friend. “She’s real cute,” he’d said. “I 


wonder if she’ll go out with me.” 
“Not a chance,” his friend answered, 
shaking his head. “She’s taken. Everyone 


says she and Jack McGiveney are going to 
get married.” Tommy said “oh,” and 
thought to himself that it was always like 
that, that it was too bad the way the cutest 
girls always got snatched up so fast. But 
he was pleased that Frank Sinatra’s daugh- 
ter had come backstage to congratulate 
him. When he was getting ready for his 
opening, he had spent the day before play- 
ing Sinatra records to himself for hours. 

It was just before Thanksgiving when 
Tommy heard that Nancy and Jack had 
split up. He called two of his friends, Eddie 
Goldstone and Bill Belasco, and they got 
Nancy’s phone number for him. Then he 
called her and she remembered the time 
they’d met. She said, yes, she’d go to a 
party with him. 

Driving to the party, and for a while 
after they’d arrived, Tommy and Nancy 
were both rather quiet. Tommy doesn’t 
open up with people until he’s known them 
for a while and Nancy, too, has a kind of 
shy reserve at first meeting. After a while, 
they found themselves sitting off in a cor- 
ner alone. They were listening to the 
record player when Nancy started to talk 
about music. She told Tommy she’d even 
thought about a singing career for herself. 
She’d taken acting lessons, too, and 
couldn’t decide between the two. Tommy 
told her about the songs he wanted to 
write, about how his father wrote songs, 
too, but how he never sang any of them. 
By the time he pulled his car up in front 
of Nancy’s house and they said goodnight, 
they were talking more easily with each 
other. 

A few days later, they had their second 
date... 

“If Frank Sinatra had any objections to 
Tommy Sands,” a friend very close to the 
family said, “the boy wouldn’t even have 
been allowed to phone a second time.” 


Tommy knew that was true. He also knew 
that Frank had always kept a close eye on 
his daughter. Nancy had told him that 
somehow her dad always knew when she’d 
stayed out too late on a date and that he 
always called her the next morning to 
scold her about it. 

Frank hadn’t objected to that second 
date. But still, now that he was to meet 
Nancy’s dad, Tommy had an awful sinking 
feeling. Now that it was a question of 
marriage, Frank might feel a whole lot 
different. 

Lying in bed, the night before, Tommy 
tried to think what Frank would say when 
they met. If only he could know that, then 
he could have his answers all pre- 
pared. But when he’d shut his eyes, he 
couldn’t seem to hear Frank saying any- 
thing. He couldn’t sleep, so he’d gotten out 
of bed and slipped on his robe. He'd 
switched on a small table lamp and begun 
pacing back and forth. He was often rest- 
less like this—particularly before an open- 
ing—and lots of times he’d have trouble 
sleeping. Sometimes, he’d get up and play 
the bongos and that would relax him. 

But this night, he’d just slouched down 
in the armchair and, lighting a cigarette, 
tried to think. Some people had compared 
him to Sinatra .. . 


We Both Needed A Friend 


Frank was an only child, just as he was, 
and he’d been frail as a kid, too. 

But Tommy had been poor and that had 
bothered him a lot when he got to high 
school. The other kids weren’t exactly 
rich, but they didn’t have to worry about 
money. Tommy did. He didn’t have the 
right clothes and he didn’t have money to 
buy a girl a soda or take her to the movies. 
He didn’t feel bitter about it, but he was 
always uncomfortable with the other kids. 

He’d needed friends, especially in his 
teens, when his mother and father were 
divorced. Tommy understood when his 
father, a pianist, had to go off on the road 
and be away from them for long months 
at a time. That was show business and he 
understood. He’d been in show business 
himself, since the time he was eight, play- 
ing a guitar on radio. But for his mother, 
the separations were harder and harder, 
and eventually there was the divorce. 

Not having money then, hurt even more 
for some reason. His mother had had to 
work and Tommy knew that she worked 
hard. He’d always hesitate about asking 
her for money even for things he really 
needed like carfare or lunch money. And 
when he’d found out she was doing without 
new clothes and, lots of times, even with- 
out lunch for herself, he’d question: “Well 
what does a guy say to his mother when he 
finds out she’s going hungry for him?” He 
thought he had had the answer. Just before 
he was supposed to graduate from high 
school, he’d quit school to take a job on 
radio. Later, he was sorry. 

Tommy had read stories that Frank was 
poor, too. But he also knew that Frank 
said that wasn’t true. Frank’s neighbor- 
hood, in Hoboken, was more or less a 
middle-class section and Frank, like the 
kids Tommy used to feel so uncomfortable 
with, didn’t have to worry about money. 
Frank was an only child and his parents 
bought him everything he needed. Even 
though his mother, Dolly, was busy in 
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local politics, Frank had had someone to 
look after him—his grandmother. He was 
cared for so lovingly, that the kids nick- 
named him “Slacksey O’Brien” because he 
had so many different pairs of pants. 

The “O’Brien” was because his father 
used to prize fight under the name of 
Marty O’Brien. Marty had taught Frank 
how to use his fists, too, and that had 
helped him to be accepted by some of the 
tougher kids in the neighborhood, even if 
he was skinny. Tommy had heard that, 
even today, Frank liked tough men around 
him. 


Would He Understand? 


His thoughts still whirling, Tommy left 
the armchair and began pacing up and 
down again. Without even knowing what 
he was doing, he began to twist nervously 
at one of the buttons on his pajama top. 
When the button came off in his hand, he 
looked at it, surprised. 

If only he knew what Frank would say 
tomorrow. Tommy didn’t think he’d pick 
on the question of their religions—at least 
not right away. Nancy was a practicing 
Catholic, and Tommy had been raised as a 
Methodist—his mother’s religion—and his 
father was Jewish. Nancy, herself, had said 
this difference was “touchy,” but Tommy 
was sure they could find a way to solve it. 
He didn’t know how Frank felt about inter- 
marriages, but he knew that he wasn’t 
prejudiced in any way. The neighbor who’d 
helped look after him, when his grand- 
mother died, had been Jewish and Tommy 
had also read of how Frank had walked out 
of his son’s christening when the priest 
started to object to his having a Jewish 
godfather. 

Tommy thought, too, that Frank would 
understand about his having belonged to 
the “Young Raiders.” Frank would under- 
stand about a guy wanting to belong to 
something. 

The Raiders were all young actors and 
singers and they had fun running around 
town together. Tommy hoped Frank 
wouldn’t remember the time Lindsay Cros- 
by, who was their chief, had told a news- 
paper reporter that Frank Sinatra and his 
friends—“the Clan”—were getting “old.” 
For a while, it seemed as though the 
Raiders were trying to compete with the 
Clan for headlines, and even for members. 
Tommy quit the group just about the time 
he went to New York to study with Actors’ 
Studio, but he remembered that the Raid- 
ers’ biggest crusade had been to try to win 
Sammy Davis Jr. away from the Clan. He 
was pretty sure Frank must have just 
laughed about that. And after all—it was 
all in fun and just a test of loyalty. 

Loyalty was important to Frank; that’s 
what people who knew him said. Someone 
had told Tommy about the time Frank was 
fourteen. His allowance was larger than 
the other kids’ and he had bought a sea- 
son’s pass to the Palisades swimming pool. 
The other kids didn’t have passes, but 
Frank would go around back and slip his 
pass to them, one by one, so they could 
get in, too. One day, the guard caught 
them at it. His friends ran away, but the 
guard managed to grab Frank and beat 
him up. “I got those guys into the swim- 
ming pool,” Frank said, “but, when I was 
getting clobbered, not one of them came 
to help me. They just—scramsville.” 


Were They Too Young? 


Tommy looked at the picture of Nancy, 
on his dresser, and then at the little clock 
next to it. He saw it was getting late, and 
as he ran his fingers nervously through 
his hair, he knew he still wouldn’t be able 
to sleep. 

Were he and Nancy too young? He was 
22 and Nancy was 19, just about the same 












age Frank and Nancy Sr. had been when 
they got married. Although it was true 
that they’d come from the same town, 
both from Italian backgrounds, and they’d 
known each other for four years before 
they got married. Yet, their marriage 
had failed. Maybe Frank would say that 
young marriages were too much of a 
gamble. 

Or maybe Frank would talk about his 
being a singer. Maybe he’d say he didn’t 
want his Nancy to be caught in the same 
kind of show-business marriage that her 
mother had been. 

Tommy could understand some of these 
objections. He knew that it was asking a 
lot of a girl to put up with the doubts and 
insecurities he’d sometimes face. There 
was that terrible drive he felt, too, the 
need to keep proving himself. That meant 
more tension, more nervousness—and more 
a on a wife to try to understand 

im. 

He still thought his own success had 
come too fast. It meant he had to live up 
to it each time he sang after that. He 
wondered if Frank had ever felt the same 
way. 

When Frank had hit it big, he was once 
more the boy with the pass to the swim- 
ming pool. He surrounded himself with 
friends. Tommy knew Nancy Sr., today, 
and he was impressed at how well groomed 
and dressed she was. But he’d heard she 
hadn’t always been like that. People said 
she was basically a home girl, though 
she’d learned new tricks in make-up and 
had tried to dress up to her part as Frank 
Sinatra’s wife. 

Still, Frank hadn’t been a success very 
long before the rumors began to reach 
Nancy. A friend would call and say she’d 
seen Frank with another woman or, when 
the phone didn’t ring, Nancy could read 
about it in the gossip columns.* Sometimes 
it was true; sometimes it wasn’t. It’s a 
hard thing for any woman to forget, espe- 
cially when it’s written in black and white. 

Publicity can harm a love. Tommy knew 
all about the wrong kind of publicity. 
When he first came to Hollywood, he’d met 
a girl, Molly Bee, and after a while he 
gave her a ring, two hearts entwined, be- 
cause that seemed just right for her. 
Everybody said they’d get married—and 
that was just the trouble. Everybody was 
saying it; everybody was watching them. 
Tommy knew publicity had to be part of 
his life, but he blamed that publicity for 
spoiling his romance with Molly. 

He’s never really played the field. For 
him, it was one girl at a time, and after 
Molly there’d been a succession of other 
girls, though none of them could get him 
started thinking seriously, the way Molly 
had done. He felt insecure about girls, 
and he couldn’t help wondering, each time 
he started to telephone one of them, 
whether she’d say yes because he was 
Tommy Sands, the singer, or because she 
really liked him for himself. Did she want 
something from him? he’d wonder. He 
was never really sure. 

It was one of the things that made him 
feel so good about being with Nancy. She 
was Frank Sinatra’s daughter and that 
meant she had position, money, that every- 
where she went, the doors were open to 
her. She didn’t need anything or want 
anything from him. When Nancy and 
her mother had come to Las Vegas, while 
he’d been singing there, somebody’d said 
that Nancy stuck so close to him you’d 
think they were shackled together. Well, 
if she did, Tommy knew it was because 
she liked him. 

And Tommy felt the same way. He 
couldn’t stand to be away from her. He 
tried not to think about having to go into 
the Army in May, and the six months’ 
separation that would mean. 


He remembered their last separation, 
when he’d had to go on tour to sing for 
two weeks. That’s when he knew, for 
sure, that he loved her. He’d called her 
long distance and asked her to marry him. 
Maybe a proposal over the phone wasn’t 
the way Nancy had dreamed it would be, 
he thought now, but anyway she'd said 
yes. She felt the way he did, too, about 
getting married as soon as they could. 
They even talked about eloping. But, then, 
Nancy laughed and said, “I don’t think 
we could ever get away with it.” Finally 
they decided to marry around December. 
Remembering that phone call, remember- 
ing that she loved him, he was finally able 
to flick off the light and fall into a sound 
sleep. . 


. . » And Then He Laughed 





Nancy had been quiet on the way to | 


her father at the ABC studio and Tommy 
smiled at her now, gratefully. She always 
seemed to be able to sense his moods and 


then to do just the right thing to help | 


him out of them. He pushed open the 
outside door and let her go in ahead of 
him. Once inside the big building, he 
looked around for some sort of directory 
which might tell him which way to turn, 
but, then, Nancy took his arm. “It’s this 
way,” she said softly. Somehow, her being 
sure of even such a little thing, made him 
feel better. 

Inside the studio, the big cameras were 
dollying around to find the best angles 
and men with earphones on were shouting 
instructions they’d gotten from the glass 
control room. Nancy and Tommy stepped 





carefully over the cables that stretched in | 


every direction on the floor. When Frank 
spotted them, he waved and began to 
walk over to meet them. Tommy felt a 
moment of panic. He’d tried to plan so 
carefully what he wanted to tell Frank, 
but now he couldn’t think of a thing to say 
to him. 

Frank gave Nancy a hug and then he 
shook Tommy’s hand. Nancy could usually 
tell, just by looking at her father’s eyes, 
what he was thinking. But she couldn’t 
read the expression in them now as he 
said, “Come on over here, Tommy. We 
can talk better.” 

She watched them walk over to one side 
of the big barn-like rehearsal studio. No- 
body could hear what they were saying, 
not even Nancy. 

A friend in the TV crew, started to 
talk to her and she had to turn toward 
him and smile and be polite. She longed 
to turn around again, to try to catch a 
glimpse of her father’s face. One look, she 
was sure, was all she needed to tell her 
what he thought of Tommy. But the man 
kept talking. She hardly knew what he 
was saying, she was praying so hard in- 
side. 

Then she heard her father’s laugh boom 
out. It was his good laugh, the one that 
meant everything was all right. Nancy 
smiled at the man, but now she really 
meant it. 

Tommy was smiling, too, and Frank’s 
arm was around his shoulder as_ they 
walked back to where they’d left Nancy. 
“I’m very happy about the whole thing,” 
Frank said. He waved his hand in a ges- 
ture that took in all the cameras and lights 
and microphones and, laughing, said so 
that everybody could hear him now, “I’m 
glad there’ll be another singer in the 
family, because I’m getting tired!” 

—MILT JOHNSON 


HEAR FRANK SINATRA AND TOMMY SANDS SING 
ON THE CAPITOL LABEL. DON’T MISS FRANK AS 
HE APPEARS IN WARNER’S “OCEAN’S ELEVEN,” 
AND SEE HIM IN 20TH’s “CAN-CAN.” BE SURE TO 
WATCH AND ENJOY HIS SPECIALS OVER ABC-TV. 
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NICK ADAMS 


Continued from page 46 


were coming regularly, about ten or 
twelve minutes apart, to phone him and 
then go to the hospital. So we got out a 
pad of paper and a stopwatch, cigarettes, 
chipped ice, bologna, bananas, peanut but- 
ter, but, when our glass roof lit up with 
dawn, the muscular contractions were still 
irregular. 

I had to be at the studio, as usual, and 
so Carol dressed and got her bag. We 
paused as we crossed the moat that sur- 
rounds our house. I felt like King Arthur 
with Rowena. Carol waved to the fish and 
turned to me and said, “Don’t forget to 
feed the sharks.” I drove her to the hos- 
pital and then went on. I won’t say I was 
nervous because that would be the under- 
statement of the year. I don’t remember 
what went on at the set, that morning, 
except that I got finished by 12:30 and 
rushed back to the hospital. Carol was then 
in the labor room and the muscular con- 
tractions were strong. I stood there hold- 
ing her hand and watching her wince. 
And that’s when it got me and I forgot 
about everything, even the baby, and 
prayed, “Dear God, bring my wife back 
alive.” And then Carol squeezed my hand 
and said, “Hold me tight, Nick, this is the 
worst pain I’ve had yet.” And I'll never 
forget that one, because her face got all 
screwed up and my stomach got tied into 
a big knot and just then two young nurses 
stepped up and asked for autographs. 

It was a tense situation and I was scared. 
Real scared. This was no studio but an 
actual hospital. The doctor had come in 
wearing his white gown, and now it was 
the way Carol was looking at me, her eyes 
filled with worry over me. She said, 
“Please don’t cry, Nick. It’s going to be all 
right.” 

And I thought, Now it’s going to happen. 
Those doors at the far end of the room will 
swing open and this slab of a table with 
tiny wheels will be rolled into there. The 
doctor put a comforting hand on Carol’s 
shoulder and said, “Please relax, Mrs. 
Adams. Your husband will pull through. 
You know,” he went on, adding that old 
bromide we men hear so often, “you know 
we haven’t lost a father yet.” 

“That’s right, honey,” I told Carol, “after 
all, you’re the one who’s having the baby. 
Not me.” 

The doctor signaled the attendants to 
wheel Carol into the delivery room, then 
he turned to me and said, “Mr. Adams, we 
could put you in an oxygen tent, but I 
think if you just go downstairs to the re- 
ception room and smoke a cigarette or two 
and read a magazine, everything will turn 
out fine.” 

And that’s the way it was in the labor 
room. I really did cry and Carol looked up 
and said, “Please don’t worry so or I'll be 
worrying about you.” The next day, she 
told me she had drawn comfort from my 
sudden tears. She said, “I was glad you 
cried. I knew, when I went into the de- 
livery room, that you really loved me. 
That you really cared.” Then she grinned 
and said, “But I guess everyone else was 
puzzled for a while. I don’t think the doc- 
tor was sure whether it was you or me 
who was to have the baby.” 

Well, when I got to crying, the doctor 
kicked me out and I went down to the 
waiting room. Carol’s mother was there 
and I said, “Pretty soon now, and I'll be 
seeing my little boy.” 

She said, “Now, Nick, you may as well 
begin to be realistic. No one knows wheth- 
er it’s going to be a boy or girl.” 

I said, “It’s definite now. They’ve de- 


livered five babies here, today, and they’ve 
all been girls. It’s the law of averages. 
The next one has to be a boy.” 

She insisted I rest. I guess I looked pret- 
ty raunchy with no rest in two days and 
I lay down. I didn’t know exactly who 
was having that baby or feeling the pains. 


Who’s pregnant? 


But that’s how it was since the very be- 
ginning. I mean, that morning sickness you 
hear so much of. It was awful. Carol had 
several books on pregnancy and she went 
to one and looked up morning sickness. 

“Now describe how you feel, Nick?” 

I told her. “I just feel lousy sick with 
nausea and my head hurts.” 

“How else?” she asked. 

“T get it only in the morning.” 

“You’ve got morning sickness all right,” 
she said finally, “but the book says here 
I’m the one who is supposed to have it.” 

But she looked great and I asked, “Are 
you sure?” 

My stomach began to turn, again, and 
for a moment I held my peace and then I 
said, “Now, Carol, honey, please look at 
me. Maybe it’ll make you sick just looking 
at me being sick and then I can forget 
being sick because I'll be too busy worry- 
ing about you.” 

She said, “I’m sorry, Nick, but I’m al- 
ready worrying about you.” 

The hunger pains were something else 
again. All my adult life I’ve heard that jazz 
about pregnant women waking up in the 
middle of the night and demanding ice 
cream or pickles and liverwurst. Well, I 
was curious to see if it were true, and 
then, just about the third month, it began 
to happen. We’d go into the kitchen, about 
2 a.m., and it was ridiculous. I mean like 
fried bologna with melted cheese plus a 
fried egg covered with ketchup and may- 
onnaise between two slices of bread. Or 
peanut butter spread topped with sliced 
bananas, bacon, lettuce and mustard. And 
I couldn’t comprehend Carol. I'd look at 
her and ask, “Are you sure you won't 
have something to eat, too?” And she 
would reply, “No, I just don’t feel hungry 
at all.” 

And so it went, with me gaining the 
extra weight. Those first few months were 
tough. I won’t kid about that. You see, 
Carol and I had married within three 
weeks from the day we first met. In those 
three weeks we had discussed a family 
and wisely decided that we should give 
ourselves a year or more to know each 
other before we had children. So what 
happens? We get married on Mother’s Day 
and a month after we are married, Carol 
is pregnant. 

We were adjusting to each other, to the 
demands of marriage and to the emotional 
stress of pregnancy. Carol was extra sen- 
sitive and sometimes would just break 
down and cry for no good reason. I loved 
her and tried to reassure her, but we still 
had stupid beefs. Like a thing about my 
not hanging up my clothes. And then, 
sometimes, I was just too tired to reason 
at all. I remember once, I just plunked 
down in a chair and snapped on the tele- 
vision. As it happened, The Three Stooges 
were on. 

“Nick,” she cried, “what kind of a moron 
are you?” 

“An intelligent moron.” 

“No you're not,” she said. “Your chil- 
dren should be watching the Stooges. Not 
you. You’re a dumb moron.” 

I didn’t give in. I said, “This is one of the 
best shows on television. It’s very educa- 
tional.” 

Then she grinned and we laughed. As I 
said, a natural sense of humor helps. That 
and love. I mean, it’s better to kiss and 
make up before you begin another hassle. 


That’s how I feel. And I know I’m right. 


Cravings and all 


We both tried hard. On work days, Id 
get up at five am. and I would get up 
quietly to let Carol sleep, but, when I got 
out of the shower, she was in the kitchen 
making coffee. And I tried to cater to her 
and occasionally she did have hunger 
whims—although they were quite bland 
compared to mine. Around midnight, she 
would sometimes get hungry for melted 
mozzarella cheese, but only the way it was 
served at La Scala. So, off we would scoot 
in the car. And often, in the middle of the 
night, she would ask for chipped ice, so I 
would go into the kitchen, smash a few 
cubes and bring her back a plateful of ice. 
Now did you ever try to get back to sleep 
while someone next to you is grinding ice 
in her teeth? And while you probably 
know how miserable it is to get to sleep 
when there are cracker crumbs on a sheet, 
do you know how it feels to be dozing off 
and then feel a chunk of ice nestle up to 
the small of your back? 

As I noted, we had given up the idea of 
planned parenthood so we weren’t sur- 
prised when we had the doctor’s confirma- 
tion. I mean, it wasn’t like the movies 
when the husband gets home and finds 
flowers on the table and a coy, mysterious 
smile on his wife. So, when we had the 
doctor’s word, I called my parents back 
in Jersey and right away they began to 
give me advice. Said mother, “Take care 
of Carol. She’s not going to be feeling 
good.” Dad said, “Nicky, you must start 
saving your money.” And then we broke 
the news to Carol’s parents—my mother- 
in-law and father-in-law. 


My Inlaws 


I get along fine with Carol’s folks be- 
cause they are great people. We’re always 
at their home on Sunday nights to watch 
“The Rebel” and the fact that we can’t get 
Channel 7 where we live, has nothing to 
do with it. I remember the first time I met 
Carol’s father, which was twenty-four 
hours after I had met Carol at a party. 
That night, he told me Irish jokes and 
played some Irish records for me and I 
said to him, “Well, you know I’m Ukran- 
ian. I wonder what kind of children Carol 
and I will have?” I guess he thought that 
was pretty fresh but he didn’t throw any- 
thing at me. Carol was sitting on my lap. 
So, at dinner, two months later, I said, 
“Well, we’re going to find out.” He said, 
“Find out what?” I said, “Pretty soon 
we're going to find out what a child looks 
like who is half Ukranian and half Irish.” 

Oh, they were thrilled about becoming 
grandparents. Where we differed, was on 
the name. They gave in easily on the girl’s 
name. We had decided on that one eve- 
ning, when we had been with June Ally- 
son and her husband Dick Powell. June 
had said, “If it’s a girl, why don’t you call 
her Allyson?” It struck us right and that 
was settled, except that we weren’t going 
to have a girl. I mean, we had decided 
right on our honeymoon that our first 
child would be a boy. 

“So what will you call a boy?” Carol’s 
mother asked. 

I said, “He will be 
Adams.” 

“Won't work,” Carol’s father said. “Give 
him some common, run of the mill name. 
Call him Nick Junior.” 

I said, “I like Reb Christian.” 

Carol’s mother said, “You can’t do that 
to a little boy.” 

My back got a little stiff. “Who says I 
can’t call him Reb? Why, if it weren’t for 
‘The Rebel’ I wouldn’t have the security 
to marry and have a family.” 


Reb Christian 








“But, with a name like Reb, he can only 
be an actor or ballplayer.” 

“And what’s wrong with that?” I asked. 
“Look at Chuck Connors. He’s both a ball- 
player and actor and doing very well.” 


Home sweet home 


In the sixth month of Carol’s pregnancy, 
everything changed. I mean, from then on, 
we had just the greatest relationship. I 
had such a tremendous responsibility for 
her. I wanted her to really feel that I was 
with her all the way. And when Christmas 
came, I thought that if ever I was going 
to buy her anything nice, this was the 
time to buy it. I gave her a beautiful, ex- 
pensive gold watch and she was absolutely 
thrilled, and then I startled her with a 
silver mink jacket. And, in our sixth 
month, we moved from our apartment up 
to Outpost and into one of the most far- 
out pads you’ve ever seen. It was Birdland. 
I mean, if you can imagine a house that 
combines the zany characteristics of 
Groucho and Jerry Lewis, this is it. To get 
to the house, you cross a bridge over a 
moat and then you’re smack up against a 
huge iron Chinese gate. The house itself 
is circular. It has to be. I mean you 
couldn’t have a square moat because there 
are live fish in the moat, and it wouldn’t 
be fair to make them turn corners. 

And there is a glass roof on the house 
which is just great if you’re a bird watch- 
er, but if you don’t want to get blind 
from the glare, you have to wear sun- 
glasses at breakfast. And the shower looks 
ordinary, with glass panels that slide back 
and forth, but you kind of step down into 
a basin and while the shower is coming 
down at you a hidden inlet below begins 
to fill this sunken area. It’s the only show- 
er I’ve ever seen where you have to wear 
both a shower cap and hip-length boots. 
But it’s different anyway. 

Because the house is round, everything 
is built out of the wall. We slept in the 
bedroom only two nights. The beds com- 
ing out of the wall looked like tombstones, 
so we cleared the playroom and bought an 
old-fashioned double-bed. And nearly 
everything is mechanized. You lean 
against the wall and a hidden panel opens 
on a closet. Or you press a button and the 
dishwasher pops up and shakes your hand. 
We never could quite make friends with 
the refrigerator. 

Perhaps the refrigerator got annoyed 
because I would come out in the middle of 
the night to wake it up to get ice for 
Carol. Anyway, there is this automatic 
ice-cube maker in the box that keeps 
making cubes and dumping them unless 
it’s turned off. I remember the morning I 
was shaving and Carol went to the kitchen 
to make juice and coffee. I heard a scream 
and then a crash as if the glass roof had 
caved in. I ran to the kitchen and there 
was Carol with the refrigerator door open 
and some three or four hundred ice floes 
around her and she looked up at me and 
said, “Anyone for skiing?” 

The last months were murder for Carol. 
She was very uncomfortable. We tried a 
movie, once, but she just couldn’t sit long. 
Weekends, we passed up invitations to 
parties and picnics. When I wasn’t work- 
ing, we were together. We sat together in 
front of the television set even if one of 
us didn’t care for the show, and I never 
once, in all that time, tuned in The Three 
Stooges. 


And then it happened 


And, then, it was nine months to the 
day, and I was sleeping in the waiting 
room, waiting to become a father. I don’t 
know how long I slept before I heard this 
voice coming at me, “Mr. Adams, you have 






a lovely baby daughter. Congratulations.” 

I wasn’t disappointed. Not for one split 
second. When I got off the elevator, a 
nurse was holding the most beautiful 
baby I’d ever seen. I had heard all those 
stories about how babies look like wrin- 
kled prunes, but not Allyson. She was 
beautiful, with wavy blond hair, fine fea- 
tures and smooth skin. I followed the 
nurse to the glass-paneled room where 
they keep babies, and then they let me see 
Carol. 

“Honey,” I told her, “she’s the most 
wonderful baby and now I’ve got two 
beautiful girls to love.” 

Then I let her go to sleep and, when I 
came back in the evening, all the relatives 
were there. None of mine, because mine 
live in the East and that was when I got a 
little mad. Carol’s mother said something 
like, “You know, all of the babies in our 
family are beautiful.” And then a friend of 
Carol’s came in and said, “Carol, the baby 
looks just like you.” And then I heard that 
the baby had Uncle Jack’s nose, Cousin 
Suzie’s eyes and Grandma Moses’ chin. 
Finally, I reared up and said, “What about 
me? Don’t you people know about the 
birds and bees? It takes more than just a 
woman to make a baby.” 

It was awful being alone in the house. 
How often I'd said to myself, “Wouldn’t it 
be wonderful just to get one night’s sleep 
uninterrupted,” and there I was alone. 
Carol and the baby were fine. Nothing to 
worry about, but I couldn’t sleep. And 
then I would get to thinking that they 
might make a mistake at the hospital. 
They might get my beautiful baby mixed 
up with another and I would bring the 
wrong baby home. 

A week later, Carol came home. Carol’s 
recovery had been normal but the doctor 
was very careful. He said that she would 
have to stay in bed for another week and 
insisted that she come home in an am- 
bulance. I got to the hospital before noon 
and, for the first time, they let me hold the 
baby. It was funny. I’d never held a baby 
before. Not even in an acting part, but it 
felt so natural. I wasn’t afraid and I was 
so proud. I bought her a baseball uniform 
but she just cried when she saw it. And 
then I carried Allyson to the ambulance 
and they wheeled Carol in and the three 
of us were closed in with an attendant who 
was dressed all in white. 

I remember the attendant told me he 
was a “Rebel” fan and how much he had 
enjoyed Sunday’s show and I said, “Look, 
I think I smell gasoline fumes here. That’s 
not good for a baby.” And he said, “Tell 
me about the episode that’s coming up 
next week,” and I said, “Now, look, that 
driver should take it easy on the bumps.” 
And then we were back at that kookie 
house and there were Carol’s mother and 
sister and my two secretaries and a nurse 
and the two attendants and it was like a 
small mob scene—but we were home. And 
that was it. 

The baby is wonderful. She sleeps right 
through the night and everything is just 
about back to normal. I’ve gotten so I can 
make formula and empty the diaper bin. 
Carol, who weighed eighty-nine when I 
met her, looks as if she hadn’t gained an 
ounce. Those middle-of-the-night-hun- 
ger-pains are gone now and Carol has lost 
all desire for melted mozzarella. Now 
we're talking about moving into a differ- 
ent neighborhood, where Allyson will have 
nice safe streets to play in, and we’re even 
beginning to talk about our next baby. I'd 
like to have at least two more, but I hope 
it’ll be easier the next time. I mean, I just 
can’t stand thinking that I may have to 
go through that morning sickness again. 

THE END 


NICK STARS IN “THE REBEL,” SUN., ABC-TV, 
9 P.M. EST. HE ALSO RECORDS FOR MERCURY. 
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ELVIS’ KISS 


Continued from page 52 


let his crewcut grow out. Soon Elvis came 
through the back door—which I thought 
was pretty sneaky of the Army—while we 
were all waiting at the front entrance. 
Flashbulbs flashed as the photographers 
crowded around him. Then I ran up to get 
an autograph. 

I said “Elvis, will you please sign this?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, smiling warmly. 
From that moment on, I never once took 
my eyes off his face. He must have given 
me back the autograph book, because I 
was holding it—and I suddenly realized 
that his arm was around me! 

I somehow mumbled, “Welcome home.” 

“Thanks, it’s good to be home,” he re- 
plied. “I’ve really missed this place. It’s 
been a long, long time.” 

“Hey Elvis,” somebody yelled, “that’s 
the first American girl you’ve hugged here 
in two years.” At that moment, I looked 
around and saw that we were being pho- 
tographed. 

Elvis was a little nervous. “What’ll we 
talk about?” he said. “I tell you, my mind’s 
a complete blank.” 

I finally said something about the 
weather. Can you imagine that! For five 
years, I’ve thought about meeting Elvis; 
I’ve planned what I’d talk about and how 
I'd say it—and then what happens? I talk 
about the weather! It all turned out all 
right, though, because we somehow got 
off that subject. 

I’m a bit hazy as to the exact sequence 


of events after that. At one point, I re- 
member saying, “You don’t know what I 
went through to get here.” 

And Elvis replying, “Honey, you don’t 
know what I went through to get here.” 
We both laughed. I could tell he began to 
feel at ease then, because he moved much 
closer to me. I remember his cheek touch- 
ing mine—and the smell of shaving lotion. 
I was so pleased to find he was taller than 
me (I’m 5 feet 9 inches); he must be at 
least 6 feet. And he seemed so kind and 
friendly. 

At about this time, he kissed me. I must 
confess something, though. I don’t remem- 
ber it! This is really terrible because it is, 
of course, the most important thing that 
ever happened to me. He must have kissed 
me though, because lots of the reporters 
said they saw him do it. I only remember 
that, over the microphone, a captain was 
pleading with everyone to get off the stage 
so the conference could begin. Dutifully, 
I took a deep breath and said “I... I 
guess I’d better go.” 

Elvis nodded. “I’m glad I met you, Pat. 
I'll see you in a little while.” 

As I walked from the stage, I looked 
back and so did Elvis. He waved and I 
tried to be brave about the whole thing 
so I just smiled and waved back. One lady 
asked me if Elvis and I had planned the 
whole thing. I only wish we had! 

Actually, I didn’t get too much of a 
chance to talk with him after that, since 
the conference soon began. Just before he 
left, though, he took my hand and 
squeezed it real hard. Then they began 
asking him if he were going to continue 
singing. And he said, “I'll never abandon 
rock ’n’ roll as long as people want it.” 


And he told us he was going to grow back 
his sideburns—but a little shorter than 
before. And he’d be on TV in May and 
make new records and films. He looked so 
tired (he’d been answering questions for 
two-and-a-half hours) and sad, too. I 
think he must have been thinking of his 
mother. Just before it all ended, I quickly 
placed a crumpled piece of paper in his 
pocket containing my name and address. 
I hadn’t planned to do that, but I just 
couldn’t leave that room without any hope 
that I'd ever see him again. 

Putting his hand into his pocket, he 
smiled. He must have known, without 
even looking at it, what it was. “Ill see 
you again,” he assured me. 

“T hope so,” was the only thing left for 
me to say. “Good luck, always.” 

Then, as quickly as he came in, he left. 
Every eye in the room watched him climb 
up on the stage and walk out. He didn’t 
look back. He just didn’t look back. 

For the weeks after, I wondered how El 
did feel, coming back home to Memphis 
after so long. A lot had changed for him. 
As I said, I wondered about it for quite a 
few weeks. I wished I could call and talk 
to him, but I didn’t know if that would 
be the right thing to do. I didn’t know how 
he felt about a girl calling up a boy. 

Then I decided to tell the editors of 
Photoplay about it. They said, “Well, we'll 
call him and Colonel Parker and find out.” 
So, the next day, they did. And for what 
they found, turn back to page 54. 

THE Enp 


WATCH FOR ELVIS IN “G.I. BLUES” FOR PAR. 
DON’T MISS HIS OLD FILMS WHICH ARE BEING 
RE-RELEASED NOW. HE SINGS FOR RCA VICTOR. 





LUCY AND DESI 


Continued from page 56 


still very much in love with each other. 

It was back in 1951. The cast and crew 
of “I love Lucy” were working late. They 
were hot and dirty and tired, but they 
were laughing. Some were bringing their 
hands together in delighted applause. 

“Lucy, that was great!” 

“This’'ll be the best show yet!” 

“Does anyone know what time it is? 
Boy, am I tired—” 

From the floor on which she lay 
sprawled, legs out, a paint can on her 
head, a ladder tilted against her back, 
Lucille Ball managed a weary grin. 

“You were tremendous, Lucy. 
were—” 

Through the babble of voices, another 
voice cut. It spoke softly, yet it seemed 
to slash a path of sound through the air. 

“Okay—let’s take it once more,” the 
voice said. 

There was silence. 
looked at each other. 
rose in protest. 

“Aw, Desi—” 

“Desi, for Pete’s sake, we’ve been here 
for five hours without a breather!” 

“Give us a break, Desi! We're only 
human.” 

“Listen, Lucy’s done that bit seven 
times already. She must be ready to drop. 
Give her a break!” 

Silence. The faces turned from Desi to 
Lucy. The eyes watched the grin fading 
from the wide mouth, took note of the 
tired circles under the eyes. 

Desi’s voice again: “What you say, Lucy— 
Are you too tired? Can you do it jus’ once 
more?” 

A moment’s pause. And then Lucille 
9 Ball removed the paint can, eased away 


You 


A dozen people 
Then the voices 


the ladder, climbed wearily to her feet. 
“Sure,” her voice said, determinedly 
bright. “I’m fine. Let’s go. What—what 
did I do wrong?” 

It had happened so often, it became a 
regular occurrence. The long rehearsals. 
The repeats and repeats. The worried 
question: “You okay, Lucy?” The ex- 
hausted answer: “Sure. I’m fine.” 

Why? Why did she let Desi demand 
what seemed impossible? 

The answer was complex, but not hard 
to find. It dated back to the day when 
Lucille met Desi Arnaz, a Cuban band- 
leader who was to work in one of her 
movies. She was a star, then, and com- 
paratively, he was no one—but he wore 
like a garment the Cuban air of being a 
man among men, of male pride, of calm, 
masculine assurance. In his home, one 
knew at a glance, there would be no ques- 
tion of who ruled: the man did. Gently, 
of course, kindly, loving, indulgently—but 
unquestionably. 

To Lucille, this was very wonderful. She 
had seen so many Hollywood marriages in 
which the woman, the big star, dominated 
the home. She herself had worked since 
she was a young girl, had had to fight her 
way to the top with every bit of strength 
and endurance she had. But, with a man 
like Desi, a woman could build a real 
love, a real marriage, secure in the knowl- 
edge that her man would take care of her, 
and do it well. 

There were those who said that Lucille 
Ball didn’t know what she was doing 
when she married Desi Arnaz. But they 
were wrong. She knew exactly what she 
was doing. 

She was taking her rightful place in 
the scheme of things. 


.. » But she was in love 


There was no reason to give up her 
career. Desi, for all his comparative ob- 


scurity, had a flourishing career of his 
own, made almost $100,000 a year—but 
had to be on the road with his band a 
great deal. While he was gone, she would 
make movies. She loved her work, her 
success, her fame. She’d worked hard for 
it. And since Desi didn’t object— 

So Desi went back on tour with his 
band. Lucy went back to making movies. 
Desi made money; Lucy made money. 
They made so much, they could easily 
afford the thousands of dollars spent on 
phone calls keeping in touch with each 
other, because they were never—literally 
never—together. 

It was very profitable, but it was not a 
marriage. 

After a while, they knew it wasn’t 
working. Finally, Lucy took a desperate 
step. She filed for divorce. She was 
awarded a decree. For a few weeks, she 
held onto it, telling herself that she had 
done the right thing, the only thing. Then, 
she went back to Desi. 

They were more in love than ever, then, 
and very determined to make their mar- 
riage work. By now, they knew how it had 
to be done. One of them would have to 
give up a career. 

It would have been easy for Desi to 
have been the one. He could have become 
Lucy’s manager. Or gotten, through her, 
parts in her movies. Or refused to accept 
anything but California dates for his band. 
In most movie-star homes, that would 
have been the solution. 

Not in Lucy’s. 

Without making headlines about it, she 
quietly gave up most of her own work. 

It was, people said, a mad thing to do. 
She would never be happy without work- 
ing. And what would they live on? The 
demand for South American music was 
not what it had once been. 

“We'll manage,” Lucy said. “I’m not 
retiring altogether. I'll do a radio show— 
or something.” She smiled. 





She was happy. That’s all that mattered. 
One of the predictions did come true. 
South American music was on its way out. 
The Arnaz income dwindled greatly. 

Lucy went right on being happy. She 
and Desi were together; all was right with 
the world. 

And then she woke up to the fact that, 
although she had what she wanted out of 
life, her husband did not. 

Desi Arnaz was, as she knew, a strong 
man. It began to be clear to her that he 
needed far more scope for his strength 
than a failing band provided. 

He needed work worthy of his talents. 

So, when he came to her one day and 
said, “I have an idea. A situation comedy 
for television. We'll star in it together, 
and I will also have a hand in producing, 
directing. Who do you think, honey?” 

She looked at his eyes, alive with eager- 
ness, she heard the hope and confidence 
in his voice. 

“Sounds good,” she said. 

It meant giving up so much. Their 
privacy. Their hard-won hours together. 
It meant risking their diminishing money 
and their reputations on one throw of the 
dice. 

She would have risked much more than 
that to give Desi his chance. But there was 
one thing, as they went ahead with “I 
Love Lucy,” that she hadn’t counted on. 

She had not completely realized how 
extraordinary Desi really was. 

Other people thought of him as only a 
glorified bongo-player. Lucy knew his 
talent for attending to details, the agility 
of his mind in a tight spot, his originality, 
his perfectionism when it counted most. 

She did not know to what extent her 
husband was a living dynamo of thought, 
energy, ambition. Desi, behind a camera, 
saw what other trained eyes missed, and 
set out to correct it mercilessly. Desi, at 
a script conference, rejected line after line 
at which other people giggled—till he 
found the one that made them roar. Desi, 
at rehearsal, switched from actor to 
director or cameraman with unflagging 
energy, taking no breaks, pausing for 
nothing, sparing himself for not a moment. 
What he didn’t already know, he learned. 
What he learned, he mastered. 

Those who had laughed at him, now 
looked at him with awe. 

Lucy’s own admiration increased. 

But, of course, all of Desi’s incredible 
activity would be wasted unless the star of 
the show also met his exacting standards. 
The star was Lucy. 

She would meet them. 

She would not let him down. 

Only— 

She had never known she could be so 
tired. 

That there could be so few hours in 
a day. 
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So little time to rest. Sometimes, no time. 
Of course, that couldn’t be helped now. 
But later, when everything had really 


jelled, then, surely, Desi would relax. 
Soon—very soon— 
But now— 


“You okay for one more run-through, 
honey?” 
“Of course, Desi. Let’s go.” 


The end of a beginning 


It had all come true. 

All the dreams. All the hopes. 
risks, schemes, plans had worked. 

The world had learned that Desi Arnaz 
was someone very special. Someone who 
had insane ideas—and made them work. 

He had insisted on investing their money 
in the insane extravagance of filming their 
show, instead of doing it live. All he’d 
asked, in return, was the rights to any 
profits from later re-runs of those films. 
Everyone knew that would come to 
nothing. 

Now those re-runs are being shown all 
over the world. 

He had invested thousands, and made 
millions. 

He had risked catastrophe by plunging 
them into debt to buy the studio for which 
they had once worked—RKO. Everyone 
knew it was foolish to own and rent studios 
to other people, when you were getting 
along fine being a tenant yourself. 

Now TV companies of all sorts were 
asking—and paying—for the use of the 
Desilu facilities. 

He had invested millions, 
multi-millions. 

He had developed new camera tech- 
niques for filming his shows. 

His directorial skills were famous. 

His judgment of audience response was 
phenomenal. 

His professional opinion was sought by 
such old pros as Arthur Godfrey. 

It had all come true. Only— 

Somehow, they didn’t seem to have 
slowed down. 

Rehearsals still lasted till late at night. 
Lucy still did her scenes over and over, 
till they were not merely as good as last 
week’s, but better. 

And Desi was much too busy to sit back 
and enjoy his success. 

There were the nights when Lucy went 
home, alone, because Desi was busy at the 
studio, editing film—or conferring with the 
writers—or directing the set construction. 

There were the days when he was at 
RKO from breakfast till dinner, making 
sure that the sound-stages were ready for 
other people’s use. 

The lunches with sponsors and ad men. 

The dinners with people who needed his 
advice. 

The evenings with business acquaint- 
ances. 

And, somehow, never just the two of 
them alone. 

“Desi, let’s call and say we can’t go 
tonight. I'll fix dinner for us and we'll 
just stay home with the kids.” 

“Aw, sweetheart, you know we can’ do 
that. They’re friends. They’ll be dis- 
appointed.” 

“They’re business, not friends!” 

“You don’ like them? But I thought you 
like’ them so much!” 

“TI do like them. But—I love you. I want 
to stay home with you—” 

“T love you too, honey. And tomorrow 
night we’ll stay home—jus’ you an’ me. 
It will be wonderful, huh? But tonight, 
we got to go out—jus’ this once more—” 

“All right. I know. All right.” 

They went out. 

And when tomorrow night came, there 
was an emergency on stage three. The 
night after that, rehearsals. Then the 
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show. Then—it went on and on and on.... 

There so seldom seemed to be time for 
“tomorrow night.” 

Sometimes it seemed that Desi didn’t 
want it to come. 

It was as if the success of their work 
had liberated some hidden source of energy 
in him—something that would not let him 
slow down. At the end of a day that would 
have sent other men staggering home to 
bed, Desi was more alive than he had been 
that very same morning. Work, Lucille 
told herself, was a stimulant to Desi. The 
more he did, the more he was ready to do. 
And if there was no work, then that fan- 
tastic energy had to be burned up some 
other way. If rehearsals had been good, 
why not go out and celebrate? If bad, 
why not go out and forget it? 

“Look. You go without me _ tonight, 
darling. I'll just spoil your fun by conking 
out before you’re ready to come home. 
I know I will.” 

“No. No. I won’ 
wouldn’ enjoy it.” 

“Sure you will. You know how you've 
looked forward to this party. But I have a 
headache—it’s silly for me to go. I'll tell 
you what. Wake me up when you get 
home and tell me all about it.” 

“Well. Maybe. Jus’ this once. If you’re 
sure it’s okay.” 

She began to spend more and more eve- 
nings alone at home. 

They grew longer and darker 
time. 


go without you. I 


every 


And then 1959 


The phone rang. It rang and rang, shrill 
in the silent house. Lucille Ball heard it, 
finally, and groped her way to a light 
switch. Early morning. Desi had not come 
in, yet. If this was another emergency call 
from Desilu, what would she say? I’m 
sorry, I don’t know where he is, try Las 
Vegas, try anywhere but here—he’s so 
seldom here! 

She picked up the phone. 

“Mrs. Arnaz?” 

“Yes?” 

“I’m sorry to disturb you, ma’am. This 
is the police.” 

“Desi! Is he all right?” 

“He’s not hurt. We picked him up. Too 
much to drink—” 

How do you measure heartbreak? 

What do you do when a dream comes 
true—and turns out to be a nightmare? 

It was not the only time Desi’s name 
appeared in the papers, after an encounter 
with the police. 


The “Lucy” shows went on, still popular. 

The awards poured in. Money poured in. 
Desilu boomed. 

At home, night after night, Lucille sat 
and wondered where the joy, she should 
have felt in these things, had gone. 

Out, night after night, Desi tried to 
forget that in gaining the world, he had 
somehow lost his marriage. 

Which of them suffered more, no one 
knew. 

No one knew much about the situation 
at all. 

They were such expert comedians, the 
Arnazes, that it was no great problem to 
play one last joke, to say there was noth- 
ing wrong, to smile brightly for the 
cameras. 

But there were slips. 

There was Lucy, saying to a reporter, “I 
think Desi plans to go to Europe this fall.” 

I think—? 

There was Desi, photographed at Las 
Vegas for the dozenth time, without Lucy 
—caught looking somehow lost and alone, 
a little less than happy. 

There was the night a friend phoned Lu- 
cille and heard her say wistfully, “It 
sounds like you have people over there—” 

“IT do. Just a few friends. We’re going 
to fix dinner.” 

“You are? 
wonderful.” 

“Lucy—would you like to come over? 
We'd love to have you—I had no idea you 
weren't doing anything.” 

“Would fifteen minutes be too soon?” 
asked Lucille Ball. 

She was there in ten. She brought an 
apron and helped with the cooking; she 
chattered and laughed, and if her eyes 
never smiled, at least her lips did. Hours 
later, someone said: “For heavens’ sake, 
your show is on, Lucy!” 

She looked up sharply, the smiles gone. 
“Is it? Oh. Well—” 

There was an _ embarrassed pause. 
“Would you . . . should we turn it on?” 

The pause lengthened. “I... yes. Desi 
asked me to watch it, so—” 

They put it on. It was a good show. 
Everybody laughed a lot. Everybody, ex- 
cept Lucille. 

At the door, her hostess said goodnight. 
“I’m so sorry you missed the first half of 
your show.” 

Lucille looked at her. 
not. Sometimes—” 

“Sometimes?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “I had a very good 
time. Thank you.” 

And she was gone. 


It sounds it sounds 


“Don’t be. I’m 
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Too many rumors 


The joke was almost over. 

There were too many rumors now. 

Still, sometimes they tried to stop them. 

When they heard that they had not 
“appeared together in public for almost a 
year,” they took the children and went out 
to dinner together. The columnists duti- 
fully reported that the Arnaz family ate 
heartily and smiled a lot. 

When Desi, alone in Europe, heard that 
he was not expected to go back to Lucille, 
he told newsmen it was nonsense; of 
course he was going home. The reporters 
told their readers that Desi had bought 
tons of toys for the children, gallons of 
perfume for Lucy. 

When Lucy, in Hollywood alone, went to 
a premiere with an escort who was not her 
husband, photographers stated, firmly, that 
he was an old friend of the family, subbing 
for Desi. 

When word spread that Desilu was up 
for sale, Lucy managed one of her famous, 
wide-mouthed smiles. “I’m sure it’s not 
true. I don’t know much about the busi- 
ness end, but I am a vice-president. I 
think they’d have to tell me if they were 
selling!” 

Brave tries, all. 

But there were some stories there was 
no use denying. 

One said that they had been secretly 
living apart for a year. True or false? It 
only depended on what you meant by 
“apart.” Another said that Lucy was going 
to do a Broadway show—and that Desi 
would not go East with her. 

Still another said that the cast and crew 
had wept at the last filming of an “I Love 
Lucy” show—because they knew that more 
than a great television legend was coming 
to an end. 

The rumors stopped on the day when 
Lucy cried out to the reporters: 

“T just couldn’t take any more!” 

Now, there were facts—not rumors. 

The fact that the divorce would be 
“amicable,” with the accusation of men- 
tal cruelty a legal formality only. 

The fact that the children would not be 
made victims of a custody battle, but 
would be in joint custody of both parents, 
with Desi able to see them any time he 
wished. 

“Lucy and I had a difficult time ex- 
plaining our divorce to our children,” Desi 
said. “Finally I said: ‘A civorce is like 
getting a piece of paper from a judge.’ 
Little Desi was silent, then came up with: 
‘Well, when you get it, can you give the 
divorce back?’” 

That was a child’s question. Everything 
else was a fact. 

The fact that Lucy had rented a huge 
New York apartment in the hope of a 
Broadway hit. 

The fact that Desilu was not for sale, 
and was still in the talented hands of Desi. 
The fact that the marriage was over. 

“Why?” the reporter asked again. “What 
is it she can’t take any more? They’re still 
in love with each other. They’re not even 
angry!” 

No, they were not angry. How could 
you be angry at something that was no- 
body’s fault? At a dream-come-true— 
gone wrong? At a man who had too much 
talent, too much energy? You don’t get 
angry at such things. 

You don’t even fall out of love. 

The only thing that happens is that a 
marriage ends. 

It happens when, at last, someone can’t 
take any more. THE Enpb 
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LANA’S DAUGHTER 


Continued from page 48 


chance to adjust there,” he explained. 

Lana knew only too well what he meant. 
He was speaking of her daughter Cheryl 
and of a girls’ home she had visited just 
the day before. Located deep in the San 
Fernando Valley and cut off from society 
by high walls and closed gates, it was a 
place where teenage girls who are troubled 
and need guidance can try to work out 
their problems. Even though the teachers 
had seemed kind and had promised to look 
after Cheryl, she couldn’t help remember- 
ing how she had shuddered, just a little, 
as she had walked past the high walls. 
“Almost prison-like,” she had whispered 
to herself and had shuddered again. 

Lana broke away from her thoughts, 
looked up and across at the probation 
officer who had just finished speaking. 
Near him was Cheryl, her only daughter. 
Cheryl, seemingly so calm, yet not once 
looking in her direction. Her white gloved 
hands were clasped together on her lap, 
she noticed, her feet tucked in neatly— 
almost primly—underneath the chair. She 
had such an innocent, peaceful look on 
her face that it made the whole session 
seem ridiculous. 

Watching the probation officer as he 
talked quietly with the judge and with 
another officer of the children’s court, 
Lana wondered if he—if any of the seri- 
ous-faced, pensive men in that room— 
really knew the suffering that surrounded 
them. 

She looked down, sighing so heavily, 
that it sounded like a sigh of failure. The 
sigh of a woman who perhaps is just 
admitting to herself, for the first time, the 
full implications of what has taken place. 
For what she had just consented to, was 
like saying, I have failed in my duty as a 
mother. I need the help of the state. I 
no longer know how to control my child; 
how to bring her up to be a mature adult. 

She twisted around in her seat, her eyes 
hardly noticing the now familiar drabness 
of the plain wooden chairs and tables in 
that conference court room. For she had 
been there so many many times in the 
past weeks, talking things over, explain- 
ing and then explaining again. 

But can you really explain what it feels 
to be a mother . . . a mother who is dis- 
traught, a mother who night after night, 
turns frantic in her bed? And _ finally 
comes to the only decision she could 
make? 

She looked back at Cheryl .. . it was 
so difficult to tell Cheryl—Cheryl who had 
given her everything. 


She was never alone 


“But I’ve never let her be alone,” Lana 
said almost to herself. But immediately 
after she had said the words, she was 
aware of the feeling that somewhere, at 
sometime, they’d been said before. 

They had. The day they’d all been in 
court, in the same court, just two years 
ago, fighting off a serious charge against 
Cheryl who had stabbed Johnny Stom- 
panato, Lana’s current boyfriend, “be- 
cause he was going to hurt my mother.” 

. . No. Cheryl had never been left alone. 
She had been turned over to grandmother, 
or to a nurse or to a governess, or an 
exclusive girls’ school, whenever Lana was 
working—or getting married, or engaged 
with a current romance, or merely living 
it up at some pleasure resort. But had 
the mere physical presence of someone 
to watch over Cheryl been enough to pre- 
vent the psychological ravages of loneli- 
ness in a young girl’s life? 





the face she knew so very well. 


Lana looked, again, at her daughter, at 
“Have I 
left her alone, in the one important way 
. and is this the result?” she questioned. 
She could not find the answer, for an- 


other greater question was burning in her 
mind. She was allowing the state to take 
away the daughter who had killed to pro- 
tect her. The daughter who so loved her 
mother that she had taken up a knife and 
stabbed the man who threatened her life. 


Will Cheryl ever understand why I am 
allowing what is happening today? Per- 
haps that was the hardest question of all 
to answer. 

And, yet, it had been inevitable. .. . 

“Cheryl had become unmanageable”’— 
the words hurt when she first heard them. 
“Too much to handle.” What did that 
mean? She saw her often—even though 
she lived with her grandmother for the 
past two years. Yet she'd slip out at 
night, after her grandmother had seen her 
safely to bed, to go out on a date or to a 
friend’s party. Other girls did this, but 
Cheryl was different. 

As Lana sat in the court, her thoughts 
went back to her own teenage years. Be- 
cause, in an ironic twist of history, Cheryl 
seemed about to take the same drastic 
step she herself had taken in her teens. 
And one of the severest blows for any 
mother is to see her daughter make the 
same mistakes she did; a blow so hard 
she will do anything to prevent it. 





Despite denials, the rumors persisted: 
Cheryl and Marty were planning to elope. 


“Please Cheryl. Look out. Be careful,” 
she’d tried to warn her. “Don’t marry in 
haste and foolishness as I did.” 

But, as Cheryl had stood before her, 
elopement in mind, she could almost see 
herself at Cheryl’s age (or was it just a 
few months older?), indignant and hurt 
over a broken romance to the extent that 
she eloped to Las Vegas with Artie Shaw 
to begin a marriage that was almost 
doomed from the start; a marriage that 
was soon to end in divorce and begin her 
on the desperate search for real love that 
had taken her through four h. “ands by 
the time Cheryl was twelve. 

For Lana, real love had been hard to 
find. Almost overnight, she had become a 
famous movie star, a symbol of love her- 
self. But she was so young, at the time, 
that the glitter of Hollywood had dazzled 
her, blinding her, perhaps, to what was 
real and what was not. Most people are 
able to lead normal, happy lives in Holly- 
wood, but Lana had never seemed to be 
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ASCOT MUSIC, INC. 
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pain — without surgery. 
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pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 
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problem!” 
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WHERE TO BUY 
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The bathing suits shown on pages 58 and 59 
are available at most good stores across the 
country. For the store nearest you, write the 
manufacturers listed below. For where to buy 
the accessories shown, you can also write to the 
manufacturers listed below: 


Miss Surf Togs 
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1370 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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393 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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1230 Ave. of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 


Miss Jantzen 


BATHING SUIT Jantzen 
261 Madison Ave... New York, N. Y. 
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185 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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110 West 40th St.. New York, N. Y. 


Miss Rose Marie Reid 
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1410 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Kleinert’s 
485 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 
ALL BATHING SHOES...United States Rubber Co. 
1230 Ave. of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 


ee Catalina. Ine. 
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one of these people. Neither had Cheryl. 
She’d always said she didn’t like Holly- 
wood, that she wanted to leave it. She’d 


| been happy when her father had promised 


that, when she was seventeen, he planned 


| to take her away from there, to live in 
| New York. 


Lana wanted to warn her daughter that 


| running away wouldn’t help, that rushing 


into a hasty young love wasn’t the answer, 
either. 

Could Cheryl now, at sixteen, and her 
emotions already strained, really under- 


| stand this plea? Is there ever understand- 
| ing between a parent and a child? 


Cheryl’s romance 


The gentle romance of Cheryl and Marty 
began about a year ago in quite a natural 
way. Cheryl had been invited out for a 


| drive, one evening, by a group of kids at 
| her school—Beverly Hills High—and they 
| had pulled in at a drive-in restaurant on 


Wilshire Boulevard where Marty hap- 
pened to be the night fountain man. 

“I was on a break, at that particular 
moment,” Marty had explained to Lana. 


| “Somehow Chery] and I got to talking. She 


seemed like a wonderful girl—of course, 


| I didn’t know, then, she was your daugh- 


ter—and I asked her for a date. We must 
have really started dating about two weeks 


| later.” 


And that had been the start of it all. 
From then on, they would see each other 
quite often, going to a movie or maybe 
just to have a hamburger or a soda... 
always laughing, always having fun. 

One day, Cheryl had asked her proudly, 


| “Would you like to meet Marty?” For, as 
| Cheryl lived with her grandmother, she 
| had had no opportunity of meeting him. 


She’d said, “I'd love to.” 
The first meetings were strained. For 


| her, meeting Cheryl’s boyfriends was a 
| new experience but she tried to be friend- 


ly. Marty seemed a little awed and Cheryl 


| somewhat awkward, but finally it seemed 


as though Marty was accepted. 

“Marty’s a nice boy,” she’d told a friend 
afterward. “He came to dinner and I like 
him very much. Of course, Cheryl dates 
others as well.” 

At about this time, the papers were full 
of rumors that Lana was about to marry 
again. She and Fred May, a businessman, 
were seen everywhere together, and her 
friends said that Lana was her old self 
again, that a new love had helped her to 
forget the Stompanato tragedy. Perhaps 


| Cheryl, seeing the answer her mother had 
| found, had wanted love for herself, too, 
| despite her young years. 


But, at the time, there was no mention 
of such a serious step as elopement or 
marriage, something which was to shock 
Lana so much, that she was finally to deny, 


| publicly, that it had ever been put to her. 


In fact, she remembered, when she first 
found out about it, she was so concerned, 
she immediately contacted Cheryl’s fa- 
ther, Steve Crane, with the thought of 
sending Cheryl to a private school. 

“But maybe Cheryl will run away from 
a school,” Steve pointed out. 

She had done just that when she was 
_ twelve, her first act of real rebel- 
ew 


The spring of '57 


It was the spring of 1957, she remem- 
bered. Cheryl had been attending the 
Sacred Heart Academy at Flintridge, near 
Los Angeles. She had been doing well with 
her studies but some of the other girls, 
Lana heard later, had been teasing her 
about her mother’s marriages. At the 
time, Lana was just breaking up with her 
fourth husband, Lex Barker, and ugly 
rumors were floating around about her 
new boyfriends. 


And so, by the time Lana came to take 
her for a weekend in Palm Springs, Cheryl 
had an idea in her head. 

As soon as she put Cheryl into a taxi— 
she was told the next day—with another 
school friend, Maggie Douglas, on their 
return to the school early on the Sunday 
evening, Cheryl had turned to Maggie 
with a glint in her eyes. “I’m not going 
back to school, Maggie,” she’d said. “I 
don’t like it there.” Then, leaning over 
a little further she’d added in a whisper, 
“I'm going to run away.” 

Sitting up straight, Cheryl had then put 
on a sophisticated tone and said to the 
driver, “Could you please stop at the 
drugstore on the corner. I need some- 
thing.” 

Four hours later, Cheryl was walking 
alone along Los Angeles’ seamy Skid Row 
area, a suitcase in hand. It was more or 
less fate, she didn’t end up in trouble. 
Noticing the attractive young girl wan- 
dering jauntily down the street, three 
sleazy-looking characters started in pur- 
suit. Cheryl, glancing around, saw them 
and became frightened and ran to a mo- 
torist parked in a nearby car. 

“Please help me,” she’d cried frantically. 
“Those three men are following me.” 

She told the driver she had come from 
a broken home in Palm Springs, needed a 
cheap hotel room for the night and would 
start looking for a job in the morning. 
Looking closely at Cheryl, and seeing she 
couldn’t have been more than thirteen 
years old, he’d sensed the story was not 
true and drove her to a police station on 
the pretense he was taking her to a place 
to spend the night... . 

No, Cheryl couldn’t be trusted in an 
ordinary school, Lana thought as she sat 
in the courtroom. I guess this is the only 
solution. 


Would she understand? 


Yet, could she commit her own daugh- 
ter? The daughter who, in thanks for all 
she had done for her, had secretly ar- 
ranged a surprise party only last spring? 

She would never forget that night. The 
night when she’d gone with Cheryl to the 
Luau restaurant in Beverly Hills, expect- 
ing just to spend her birthday with her 
daughter quietly, but instead, had sud- 
denly come into the restaurant to find a 
dozen voices singing “Happy birthday,” 
and Cheryl saying softly, “I wanted to 
surprise you, Mother. I wanted to give 
you a party.” 

Would Cheryl, who seemed to love her 
so much, understand that what was hap- 
pening was for the best? That she was 
not sending her away because she did not 
love her any more, or want her, but be- 
cause she thought that she needed the 
guidance? Would she ‘inderstand that her 
mother knew the wild, impetuous things 
she had been doing had really been the 
result of shock, the shock of the stabbing, 
and not of ill will, and a shock that the 
professional guidance at the school could 
help soothe? 

She stood up, as everyone stood up. For 
the session was over. Cheryl, she noticed, 
still never looked at her. It hurt. But it 
must have hurt Cheryl, too. 

Perhaps, one day, she sighed, as she 
watched her daughter walk slowly out 
through another door, accompanied by the 
probation officer, she will understand truly 
what is happening; she will really believe 
that it was done for her so she might 
have a better chance in life; a better 
chance for happiness. Perhaps, one day, 
when she is grown up and married and 
has children of her own, she will under- 
stand that it took love, for us to make 
this decision. .. . 

—BARBARA HARRIS 
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Clean, shining hair adds to your charm and _ loveliness. 
The Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition 
brings out the natural beauty of your hair. One Breck 
Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for 
oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. A 
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